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IMPORTANT 


We are entering a new phase in our long business history with the publication of 

the books indicated below. These are important books, and they have been 

specially selected as our contribution to clearer thinking, and to the richer 
evelopment of man’s spirit. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILISATION 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Professor Clough, an expert on European history, sets out here to demonstrate that 
in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 
highest in parallel with economic power. 
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THE UNCLOUDED EYE 


RUPERT GLEADOW 


This masterly and critical examination of the roots of Religion carries power, 
weight and conviction. Non-academic, non-technical, lucid and persuasive. 
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THE INSTRUMENT AT THE DOOR 


R. L. C. FOOTTIT 


Ascholarly and talented exposition on the present dilemma of Western civilisation. 
This is a work of very great significance. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 


WORLD FAITH 


RUTH CRANSTON 


A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 
main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 
unity and peace would come to the nations. 
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All new Books available on day of 

publication. Secondhand and rare 

Books on every subject. Stock of 
over 3 million volumes. 
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Subscriptions taken for British, 
American and Continental 
magazines. 
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LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9—6 (including Saturdays) 
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NCESTRY TRACED.—Informative, educative, 

sincere. Address: George Sherwood, a 

Fellow and Founder, Society of Genealogists, 48 
Beecroft, Brockley, London, S.E. 4. 





oe on all subjects and of all periods. 
Write for lists—please state interests. Cecil 
Woolf, 24 Victoria Square, London, S.W. 1. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


OTES AND QUERIES IS NOW PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY AND THE NEXT ISSUE WILL 
APPEAR ON JULY 10, 1953. All com- 
munications for the Editor should be sent to him 
at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Subscriptions and orders should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 7701). 
Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 16s. post free. Binding case 
§s. 4d. post free. Single copy, 3s. 4d. net. 








Memorabilia 





r was planned that the ninth issue of the 

new series of the Rivista di Letterature 
Moderne—Vol. III, No. 3, in the complete 
series—should contain the usual four 
articles dealing with the literatures of Europe 
and America. The sudden death of 
Benedetto Croce when the number was going 
to press made necessary an editorial on the 
great Italian philosopher and critic. “La 
mattina del 20 novembre la mano del 
grande scrittore @ caduta a un ttratto 
immobile sulla pagina aperta” writes the 
editor and then goes on to quote liberally 
from the leader in the London Times of 
21 November 1952. The eleventh issue of 
the Rivista, the opening number of 1953, 
will be devoted to a consideration of Croce 
as a student of literatures other than Italian. 

In the opening article of this Vol. III, 
No. 3, entitled Pieter van Veen’s copy of 
Montaigne, Lewis Thorpe of the University 
of Nottingham prints in their entirety for 
the first time the seventeen longer mar- 
ginalia and the autobiographical mémoire 
written into his copy of the 1602 edition of 
the Essays of Montaigne by Pieter van 
Veen, the younger brother of Otto van Veen, 
the teacher of Rembrandt. Van Veen was 
in France in 1588, possibly even at the 
States-General of that year at Blois, but he 
seems not to have met Montaigne in the flesh. 
The Dutchman’s comments deal largely with 
the events of his own life, but contain too 
his reactions on reading the Essays in their 
first 1588 edition. 

‘Novembre’ di Flaubert, the second 
article, is a critical examination by Lorenza 
Maranini of that great French writer’s 
first novel—those “‘ analyses et dissections 
psychologiques” which he read aloud at 
intervals during his life to such varied 
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listeners as Louise Colet, Maxime du Camp, 
Baudelaire and the Goncourt brothers, but 
which were not published until long after 
his death in 1910. With a wealth of most 
apposite quotation, Siegfried Korninger then 
writes of Die geistiger Welt Lord Byrons. 
The number concludes with Le traduzioni 
rumene di Jacopone da Todi, in which Carlo 
Tagliavini prints first a Rumanian transla- 
tion made by Father Giuseppe Bonaventura 
Berardi of Ravenna in 1805 of the Stabat 
mater attributed to Jacopone; and then a 
Rumanian version of Jacopone’s hymn 
De vanitate mundi made in 1697 by G. Viski, 
not direct from the Latin but via Gyérgy 
Génczi’s Hungarian rendering of 1691. 


E January number of the Coat-of-Arms 

opens with an interesting account by 
C. R. Humphery-Smith and A. C. Maxwell 
of a recent visit to the ancient house of 
Wiston in Sussex, now a training school, and 
of the heraldry displayed there and in 
Wiston church. P. E. Farmer writes on the 
history of Goss heraldic china, which after 
many years of neglect has now it seems, if 
genuine (and the ‘if’ is important as Goss 
had several imitators), begun to attract the 
attention of collectors. 

Lt.-Col. G. R. Gayre gives an account of 
the Scrope v. Carminow case of contested 
arms which took place nearly thirty years 
before the more famous one of Scrope v. 
Grosvenor. The second volume of “ Gayre’s 
Book,” the history of the Gayre family by 
Lt.-Col. Gayre and R. L. Gayre has just 
appeared. This volume, which deals chiefly 
with the heraldry of the Gayres and allied 
families, is reviewed on p. 168. 

A. Colin Cole continues his articles on the 
heraldry of the Norreys family, particularly 
as it appears in sixteenth-century stained 
glass windows in Oxfordshire, while the new 
heraldic glass in the great west window of 
Exeter cathedral, designed by the late 
Reginald Bell and M. C. Farrer Bell, is 
described by the latter. 

In answering a query on the term “lion 
regardant ” in the previous number, H. Stan- 
ford London points out that this, being the 
French word “regardant,” means literally 
“looking at” and not “looking back at.” 
But he goes on to show that the problem 
cannot be solved quite as simply as this, as 
beasts looking backwards were rare before 
the sixteenth century, while by the middle 
of that century “ regardant”” was used both 
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for “full-face” and for “looking back- 
wards.” It is the latter meaning which 
“regardant” has now assumed, while 
“ guardant” has taken its place as “ full- 
faced.” 

The Coat-of-Arms deals with heraldry 
both in the past and present and has notes 
and correspondence on various points of 
interest besides the articles mentioned here. 

We have to congratulate two of our con- 
tributors mentioned above on their recent 
appointments, Mr. H. Stanford London as 
Norfolk Herald Extraordinary, and Mr. A. 
Colin Cole as Fitzalan Pursuivant Extra- 
ordinary. 


THE inaugural conference of The British 
Agricultural History Society took place 
at Reading University on Monday, April 
13th, 1953. It was attended by over a hun- 
dred people representing a very wide variety 
of interests and professions from all over 
the British Isles. The main object of the 
Society, as outlined in the constitution, is 
to promote the study of the history of agri- 
culture and rural economy. It is not intended 
that the interests of the Society should be 
solely confined to the history of the British 
countryside. It is hoped that the Society will 
be able, by publishing a journal and holding 
occasional conferences, to bring together all 
those working on or merely interested in any 
aspect of rural history. Membership is open 
to anybody who wishes to join and the 
annual subscription will be one guinea. 


PUBLICATION has been announced of the 

first regular issue of Theology Digest, a 
magazine described as being unique in the 
English language by reason of its wide scope 
and source of theological material. It will 
be published by Saint Mary’s College, the 
School of Divinity of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, located at Saint Mary’s, Kansas. The 
magazine digests outstanding theological 
writings from all parts of the world and is 
designed for the laity as well as for priests, 
seminarians, Sisters, and other Religious. 
It will be published three times a year 
(winter, spring, autumn) with articles selected 
from the various theological fields of apolo- 
getics, dogmatic theology, Scripture, moral 
theology, canon law, ascetics, liturgy, and 
Church history. 


LONG LIVE THE QUEEN. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE MEDIEVAL MASTER OF FENCE 


E Assize of Arms of 1181 defined the 

weapons which every free Englishman 
was bound to possess. Its provisions were 
re-enacted in 1285 by the Statute of Win- 
chester (13 Edward J), and, in theory at least, 
there was a statutory inspection of arms 
twice a year to confirm that they were ser- 
viceable should the owners be summoned 
for their feudal service of forty days in the 
king’s array. 

The obligation to be thus equipped could 
have been no hardship in days when every 
man went armed, but as the ability to use 
implements, whether of war or peace, is not 
instinctive, we look in the records for the 
masters who, in the Middle Ages, taught 
the art of defence. 

Considering the temporary importance of 
skill at arms, it might be supposed that pro- 
fessors of an essential art would be encour- 
aged. It was not the case. Those great 
authorities, Coke and Blackstone, both leave 
us in no doubt that fencing, and even its 
aristocratic counterpart, the tournament, 
have always been unlawful. Successive 
Parliaments passed successive Vagrancy 
Acts which denominate fencers rogues and 
vagabonds, classing them with _ stage- 
players, bearwards, gipsies, and other un- 
desirable characters. In the very Session in 
which Edward I approved the Statute of 
Winchester, he sanctioned a Statute for the 
City of London in which there is a clause 
forbidding fencing schools. 

In spite of the menaces of the Law, people 
who wished to learn how to use their arms 
found altruists ready to teach them, but 
those who thus risked liberty in a good cause 
seem to have tempered valour with discre- 
tion, for it is seldom that they appear in the 
records. Indeed, they avoided publicity with 
such success that, for the most part, they 
still remain lost in the obscurity which they 
courted. 

It has been conjectured that the earliest 
teachers of sword-play were peripatetic 
jugglers and dancers making displays of 
fence a part of their entertainment. The 
theory is based entirely upon drawings in 
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illuminated manuscripts, but while these 
illustrations show figures engaged in what 
may be either sword-and-buckler play or the 
sword-dance, there is nothing to prove that 
they are giving lessons. It is, however, far 
more likely that the first masters were 
pugils, or professional champions, fighting 
men who hired themselves to appellants or 
defendants in writs of right in which wager 
of battle was made and conceded. 

Bracton tells us that, originally, the only 
competent substitutes for the principals in 
an action were witnesses who could swear 
that “they or their fathers saw the seisin.” 
(De Corona, Book III.) He cites a leading 
case heard in 1220 which, incidentally, 
proves that pugils taught defence in the 
intervals between their more strenuous 
activities. A certain Elias Pugin was pro- 
duced as champion for the defendant in a 
dispute concerning a stolen mare. Elias 
swore that he had sold the animal to the 
defendant, having acquired it in Wales in 
payment for fencing lessons. The appellant 
pleaded that Elias was a hired champion of 
fertile imagination. This having been 
proved to the satisfaction of the justices, 
the unfortunate Elias was condemned, 
according to Bracton, to lose foot and fist, 
though the Plea Rolls say foot only. Even 
the lesser deprivation must have affected his 
subsequent career both as a champion and 
as a master of fence. 

Later on the severity of the rule was modi- 
fied. The principle was adopted that it was 
inexpedient for principals in an action to do 
battle in person because, if one of them 
happened to be killed, the issue would remain 
undecided. This flight of legal casuistry 
must have encouraged the business of 
championship, judging from the number of 
references to pugils collected from the Pipe 
Rolls by Madox in his History of he 
Exchequer (1711). 

But the law had other pitfalls for the 
champion. The earliest pugil we have traced 
is one Wilelmus Pugilus, who appears in the 
Pipe Roll of 11 Henry II as being amerced 
pro recreantisa, otherwise failure to present 
himself in the lists on the day fixed for 
judicial combat. A benevolent Exchequer 
allowed these fines to be paid by instal- 
ments, but it is seldom that the pugil’s 
account is written off with the words 

Quietus est.’ Far more often the last 
entry reads: “Et debet xxx s. viii d. Sed 
mortuus est.” The profession had occupa- 
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tional perils, not the least of which was the 
prospect of being hung incontinently if 
defeated. 

In appeals of felony, of course, the pugil 
had no place. Proxies were not permitted, 
save in the case of women, or of men who 
had suffered mayhem, i.e. injuries received 
in war making it impossible for the subject 
to bear arms. In criminal cases, however, 
it was not uncommon for one of the accused 
to turn “approver,” confessing to a crime 
and incriminating others. The practice was 
to make him fight it out with those he 
accused. 

There is a curious report in the Plea Rolls 
which, as it happens, proves that in the 
thirteenth century the teaching of sword- 
play was recognised, even though the law 
forbade it. A lord of the manor was made 
drunk by some of his retainers. While he 
lay stupefied on his bed, one of them brained 
him with the pick of an axe. The victim 
was stripped, his effects were shared, an 
attempt was made to burn the body, but 
justice overtook the delinquents. One and 
all turned approver, each accusing others of 
the actual deed. Faced with a maze of per- 
jury, the justices ordered the prisoners to 
fight it out among themselves. 

When combat was decreed, either in civil 
or in criminal cases, the parties had to find 
satisfactory pledges for their appearance in 
the lists on the appointed day. If they could 
not do so, says Bracton, their pledge was 
the prison, usually “in gaola de Flete.” One 
of those concerned in this affair, Walter de 
Stewton, seems to have been favoured for 
some reason not explained in the records; 
he was confined in the Tower. There is a 
writ in the Close Rolls (4 Henry III) by 
which a benevolent if economical monarch 
orders the Constable of the Tower to release 
Walter under certain conditions, “so that 
he may live on his own resources, and learn 
fencing—discere eskirmire.” 

Another writ in the Close Rolls (9 John) 
authorises the Constable of Winchester to 
allow Sir Jordan de Bianney to go out of 
custody twice a day, or oftener, so that he 
may learn to fence. His place in prison is 
to be taken by Oliver de Vaux, who is to 
be freed on Sir Jordan’s return. 

Wagers of battle became increasingly rare 
as the thirteenth century wore on. The City 
of London had long since obtained a Charter 
from Henry I exempting its citizens from 
trial by combat; by degrees other important 
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towns received the same privilege in return 
for substantial oblations to the Crown. 
Litigants, too, began to realise that trial by 
a jury of their neighbours, though just as 
uncertain in result as trial by battle, at least 
entailed less physical inconvenience to them- 
selves or to their representatives. This 
change in the outlook of the litigious left 
the professional champion without excuse 
for his existence; he disappears from the 
records to fall back, no doubt, upon his skill 
as a master of fence. 

But the Statute of Edward I was still in 
force. Inconsistent with medieval public 
policy as the discouragement of fencing 
schools may seem, Parliarnent did feel that 
some explanation was required, for the 
clause forbidding them reads: 


“As fools who delight in mischief do 
learn to fence with buckler, and thereby 
are encouraged in their follies, it is pro- 
vided that none shall keep school for, nor 
teach the art of fence within the City of 
London under pain of imprisonment for 
forty days.” 


Whether this was an accurate statement 
of the situation or not, the City cherished 
the decree so highly that it incorporated the 
prohibition in its customs (Liber Albus, 
Book Ill). To its enforcement we owe the 
name of a fourteenth century professor, 
Master Roger le Skirmisour who, in 1310-11, 
was indicted for keeping a school of arms, 
“drawing young people to the wasting of 
their property and the injury of their 
characters.” 

Unfortunately for Master Roger, he had 
been present in 1300 at a brawl in Wood 
Street in which his friend, Walter le 
Chapelain, met with “a death which was 
not his rightful death—alia morte quam 
recte morte sua.” Following contemporary 
practice, all within sight or hearing of the 
disturbance fled to avoid attachment, but 
Master Roger evidently slipped back to 
Wood Street when the Sheriff’s immediate 
interest in him had lapsed. His failure to 
attend the inquest was on the record (City 
Inquest Rolls) and it must have influenced 
the Mayor, Sir Richer de Refham, who 
committed the culprit to prison without 
further ado. (City of London Letter 
Book D.) 

Although both in civil and in criminal 
cases trial by combat had fallen into 
desuetude by the end of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, the custom persisted in the curious 
matter of ajpeals of treason. It was held by 
the lawyers (e.7. Glanville, Bracton) that if 
a man accused another of treason without 
witnesses to support his charge, the king 
could not judge because, in effect, he was 
the party aggrieved. Nor could the king’s 
justices, because they represented the king, 
The problem was solved by allotting juris- 
diction to the Court of Chivalry, the mem- 
bers of which were the Lord Constable and 
the Earl Marshal. The powers of the Court 
were restricted to hearing accusation and 
denial, and the fixing of a day for combat 
in the lists. All the considerable expenses 
of the event were borne by the king, who not 
only supplied arms and armour, but also 
appointed and paid fencing masters to coach 
the combatants. 

The procedure in appeals of treason fol- 
lowed rules laid down in 1385 by Thomas 
of Woodstock, sixth son of Edward III. The 
arms to be used were specified as knightly 
ones: the long sword, the short sword, the 
dagger, and the battle-axe, together with a 
shield or pavois. These antiquated weapons 
were actually imposed by the Court of 
Chivalry in 1632 upon the parties in Rea v. 
Ramsay, in spite of a plea by the defendant, 
advised by Selden, for more modern equip- 
ment. Before a combat could take place, 
however, Charles I dissolved the Court, and 
the appeal was never decided. 

In 1446 there was an appeal of treason 
which, unlike many appeals of the kind, was 
thought so sensational as to deserve full 
reports in the pages of all the chroniclers. 
One Davy, an armourer’s apprentice, 
appealed his master, John Catour. On 
9 November Henry VI appointed Philip 
Treher, fishmonger, “to be intendant and 
of counsel” to Davy, while Hugh Payne 
and John Latimer, their occupations not 
being stated, were to act in the same capa- 
city for Catour. (Acts of the Privy Council.) 
On the day of battle, Catour’s friends “ plied 
him with malmsey and aqua vite to com- 
fort him withal,” with the result that he fell 
an easy prey to his apprentice. (Hall's 
Chronicle.) 

At the end of the same year the Prior of 
Kilmainham appealed the Earl of Ormond. 
Recalling with undisguised satisfaction that 
Treher “had taught and counselled 
Davy, Henry now ordered the fishmonget 
“to teach the Prior certain points of arms. 
(Acts of the Privy Council.) Why this should 
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have been necessary does not appear, for 
the Prior was far from being an unwarlike 
Churchman. He was, in fact, head of a 
Hospital of Military Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, utilised by Henry to police the 
unruly Irish. 

Nobody seems to have been nominated 
to assist the Earl, though he was allowed 
to leave the Tower so that he might practise 
in Smithfield for the event. In the end, no 
combat ensued, for when the parties entered 
the lists, the king “took the quarrel upon 
himself.” 

Treher, who had received £20 for his ser- 
vices to Davy, was now gratified with a 
similar fee. The Exchequer Issue Rolls show 
that he was paid on 18 July, 1447. Evidently 
his reputation as the leading master of fence 
was now established, for when, in 1453, 
John Lyalton appealed Robert Norreys, 
Treher was given the task of instructing 
Lyalton, while John Cotton, wiredrawer, 
was ordered to coach Norreys. There is no 
record of the result of this appeal. 

It will be noticed that Treher and Cotton, 
both plainly masters of high repute, figure 
in the writs as a fishmonger and wiredrawer 
respectively. It might be supposed that 
these were no more than a protective colour- 
ing designed to bring the parties concerned 
within the provisions of the Statute of 37 
Edward III, which requires all citizens to 
chose a lawful mystery and to use no other; 
actually each of the masters had a full right 
to the status ascribed to him. 

The Treher family, the name spelt with 
the delightful inconsistency of the medieval 
scribe, appears again and again in the City 
records over a period of more than 170 years. 
All the members were fishmongers in 
Billingsgate Ward, and we get them taking 
up their freedom after apprenticeship to their 
fathers, giving security for customs duties, 
and representing their Ward as Aldermen. 
In 1298, a Treher found difficulty in paying 
tent for a house on London Bridge, and in 
1384 yet another Treher took a long lease 
of a fishmonger’s stall in the new Stocks 
Market. It is clear that Philip Treher was a 
fishmonger by patrimony, at least, but a 
subsidiary taste for arms ran in the family 
for, in 1281, we find two young Trehers 
brought before the Mayor on the charge of 
swaggering in the City with sword and 
buckler after nightfall, but discharged on the 
bail of a member of the Fellowship of Fish- 
mongers. 
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Unlike his colleague Treher, John Cotton 
did not belong to the aristocracy of the City. 
His Fellowship, the Wiredrawers, was a 
minor one which, in 1479, pleaded that in- 
sufficient membership made the election of 
Wardens impossible, and it was allowed to 
amalgamate with the Chapemakers under 
the style of Wiremongers. (City of London 
Letter Book K.) 

We meet with Cotton again in the charac- 
ter of a master of fence. When Thomas 
Canyng, Mayor, was inquiring into the 
rising against the Lombards in 1457, John 
Cotton was among the suspects brought be- 
fore him for examination. Cotton admitted 
frankly that he had been in company with 
some of the alleged ringleaders in the rioting, 
but while he had taught them “to pleye 
atte sword” at the Tower Royal, and had 
been on a jaunt with them to Hoxton, he 
knew nothing about any conspiracy. As 
some of the “ malfaitours” confirmed his 
story, the Mayor seems to have been satis- 
fied of his innocence. (City of London 
Letter Book I.) The Statute of Edward I 
seems to have been overlooked. 

Whether Treher, Cotton, and the otherwise 
unrecorded Latimer and Payne belonged to 
it or not—and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that they must have done—there is 
evidence pointing to the contemporary 
existence of a fencers’ gild. In 1540, 
Henry VIII issued Letters Patent to certain 
named Masters of Defence conferring upon 
them the monopoly of teaching arms within 
his Dominions. (Cal. of Letters & Papers 
of Henry VIII vol. xxv.) The Patent refers 
to “the good and laudable Orders and 
Rules” of the beneficiaries. These Orders 
and Rules are still extant in a Minute Book 
kept by the fraternity of Masters of Defence 
during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; they are those of a typical medieval 
craft-gild. (Sloane MSS. 2530.) 

But a craft-gild could not lawfully fulfil 
the function of control over a trade or call- 
ing unless it had the warrant of a represen- 
tative body of citizens, and also paid its 
ferme to the king. The City was not in the 
least likely to enfranchise a gild formed for 
the protection of a proscribed activity, and 
there is no trace in the Pipe Rolls of any 
ferme paid by fencers to the Exchequer. The 
organisation, therefore, cannot have been 
more than an adulterine gild; this, alone, 
explains why those who were, obviously, 
famous masters of fence, appear in State 
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Papers in the guise of amateurs of arms. 
By implication, the Patent of 1540 gave 
the professional fencers the civil status 
denied to them for at least four centuries, 
though their new juridical standing was never 
recognised by the City. But this chapter 
in their history belongs rather to the 
Renaissance than to the Middle Ages. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT AND 
INTERPRETATION OF 
SIR THOMAS WYATT’S POETRY 


Most of the textual errors which mar 

Miss Agnes K. Foxwell’s edition of 
Wyatt’s poetry’ have been corrected in the 
recent edition of Mr. Kenneth Muir.? How- 
ever, some errors in spelling and wording 
persist. The following notations indicate 
Mr. Muir’s errors in wording and the correct 
readings (references are to poem and line 
numbers in Mr. Muir’s edition): 


28 1. 13 consort] confort 
84 Il. 8 me] my 
85 1. 6 than what] than that 


96 1. 12 ye] ye 
109 1. 23 fyer] hyer 
139 1. 8 love] leve 
156 1. 37 may] can 
166 1. 18 that] yt 
200 1. 66 of] rof 
210 1. 28 sole] hole 


Perhaps the most damaging of these errors 
is in poem 139, “To Rayle or geste ye kno 
I vse yt not,” where the point of the whole 
sonnet has been missed. Mr. Muir’s ]. 8, 
“Tho I hate yt, I praye you love yt not,” 
appears to make sense; but the conclusion 
of the sonnet indicates that the actual 
manuscript reading, “leve yt not,” is the 
only logical text. For in this lyric the poet is 
bitterly encouraging his faithless mistress to 
continue her “fayning wayis” (‘ leve yt 
not”) so that her future lovers will in turn 
suffer as he has suffered. Where Mr. Muir 
has read “fyer” for “ hyer ” (109 1. 23) the 
sense is only slightly affected but the tone is 
seriously changed. In the prologue to 
Wyatt’s first Penitential Psalm 1. 66 has been 
misprinted from 1549, when the Psalms first 
ss ae Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (2 vols., London, 
— Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London, 
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appeared, to the present. There is clearly 
an r before of at the beginning of the line, 
making the correct reading: “But he 
withowt prolonging or delay/ rof that that 
myght his Lord, his god, apese.”’ The object 
of rof (“took”) is, of course, David’s harp, 
mentioned in the next line: “ Fallth on his 
knees and with his harp, I say.” Signi- 
ficantly, the phrase “I say” is not added 
merely for rime but is a graceful rhetorical 
indication of a second reference to the harp. 

A few of Mr. Muir’s emendations defeat 
the plain sense of the manuscripts or, I feel, 
weaken the poet’s effects. Richness is lost 
in the charming lyric “Howe shulde I” 
(123) where Mr. Muir’s deserted lover com- 
plains: “ And I alone/ Am left as ye maye 
see” (Il. 45, 46). Here the manuscript read- 
ing “armeles” has been changed to “ Am 
left.” But all that is needed is the gloss 
“defenseless” for “ armeles” to make the 
loneliness more understandable and effec- 
tive. Similarly, in “ Spight hathe no powre” 
(147) the familiar idiom “thou setst thie 
faithe so light” (I. 15) defeats the more 
forceful manuscript reading “ thou seist thie 
faithe so light.” 

Mr. Muir goes wrong in Il. 17 of 
“Th’answere that ye made” (90), where 
he emends “seithe” to “sleithe” thus: 
“Now good then call agayne that frendly 
worde/ That sleithe your frende in saving 
of his payne.” Why should a friendly word 
slay? Perhaps Mr. Muir thought of it as 
a merciful coup de grace. But the plain 
sense of the manuscript seems to me suffi- 
cient. The friendly word simply says 
(“seithe”) “[I am] your frende. The 
present answer that the poet received was, 
of course, unfriendly, but he is here asking 
his mistress to admit that “itt was sayde 
in borde” and to resume her previous 
friendly manner. 

An old idiom has been lost in 1. 10 of 
“After great stormes” (83), where the 
emended line reads: ‘“ My trust alway in 
her did ly.” The manuscript reads: “My 
trust alway in hid ly.” The concluding 
phrase is for in occulto* or “ in hiding Jay. 
The scribal spelling /y for “lay” is not the 
oddest in the MSS. If the scribal phrase is 
unacceptable the proper emendation | 1S 
clearly: “ My trust alway in hiding lay. 
should also prefer to keep the scribal read- 
ing in “ At last withdrawe yowre cruelltie 
(104) in 1. 33. The sense and imagery of the 


*See O.E.D., “hid,” ppl., b. 
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lyric combine to argue that the lady’s double 
cruelty cannot slay her courtly servant. It 
is perfectly consistent therefore to read: 
“For thus yowr cruelnes/ Doithe lete 
(hinder) itselfe doubles.” Here Mr. Muir 
has emended “doubles” to ‘‘ doubtles.” 

Not all the unglossed words in Mr. Muir’s 
edition are familiar to the scholar, and as 
a text for the “general reader” it is espe- 
cially deficient in glosses. ‘The losse is 
small” (146) makes better sense if one takes 
“peakes ” (I. 4), which Mr. Muir glosses as 
“piques, vexations,” to mean “foolish 
fellows.”* A lady is speaking here about 
losing “such [a] one,” obviously a suitor. 
She says that a suitor who despairs after one 
refusal is a small loss. In 1. 35 of “ Syns 
loue ys suche ” (125) the word “ ceace” goes 
unglossed, although the poet’s attitude is 
decided by the interpretation of that verb. 
The proper gloss is not “cease” but 
“seize” (take possession of). The apparent 
paradox in the poem is thus reduced to a 
direct resolution by the poet to keep harm- 
ful love from disturbing the equanimity of 
his life: “‘ Shall neuer ceace [seize] within 
my breast/ The power of loue so late owt 
cast.” 

Mr. Muir does not differentiate between 
“dryve ’’ meaning to defer, in 107 1. 7, and 
“dryve ”’ meaning to suffer, in 631.12. He 
also fails to point out Wyatt’s peculiar use 
of “ withsaue > to mean “ preserve,” as in 
129. 1. 22: ‘“* Now must I seke some other- 
ways/ My self for to withsaue.” Similar use 
of the verb occurs at 125 1. 20, while the 
More common usage, “ vouchsafe,” occurs 
at 93. 1. 19. The figure of angry Fortune 
biting her lip is not immediately apparent 
in “That tyme that myrthe ” (114) because 
the preterite “‘ bit” is obscured by the scribal 
spelling “‘ beate” (1. 3). 

Editorial problems are presented by the 
fact that Wyatt’s personal volume, British 
Museum MS. Egerton 2711, was written in 
by later hands, and by absence of know- 
ledge about the history of the other import- 
ant source, British Museum Add. MS. 
Devonshire 17492. In one instance Mr. Muir 
has unfortunately complicated an erroneous 
position. On page 256 Mr. Muir remarks: 

‘Cf. Skelton’s “ Phyllyp Sparowe,” 1.409: ‘‘ The 
doterell, that folyshe pek”’; and ‘‘Colyn Cloute,” 
ll. 264, 265: ‘* Of suche Paternoster pekes / All the 
worlde spekes.”’ See Alexander Dyce, ed., The 
Poetical Works of John Skelton (2 vols., London, 


1843), I, 63, 321; II, 129. 
*See O.E.D., “‘ withsave.” 
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“ Many of the poems [in Egerton 2711], as 
Miss Foxwell has shown, have corrections 
by Grimald and others: these have been 
ignored except where they make a neces- 
sary emendation.” That Miss Foxwell did 
not recognise Grimald’s handwriting is 
shown by her identification of Grimald’s 
holograph stanza “O restfull place” as 
“ possibly the handwriting of John Haring- 
ton.”* The correct identification of Grimald’s 
hand and the explanation of his emenda- 
tions in the Egerton MS. were made by 
Miss Ruth Hughey in The Library (1935).’ 
Miss Hughey pointed out distinctly that 
Wyatt never used colons as cesura marks 
and that many colons were inserted by 
Grimald, who used them extensively in his 
own work. An example of Mr. Muir’s failure 
to adopt Miss Hughey’s invaluable observa- 
tion is poem 27, where a colon is accepted 
inl. 13. There are, in fact, three other colons 
in the manuscript version: after “let” 1. 7, 
after “ holdeth” 1. 8, and after “ present” 
1. 9. These colons, which Mr. Muir changes 
to other marks of punctuation, are no secure 
guide to Wyatt’s conception of the poem, 
but a difficulty results only in accepting the 
colon in |. 13. Mr. Muir’s interpretation of 
the concluding lines is confused. The lover 
is instructing his heart to go to the lady and 
deliver a message interpreted by Mr. Muir 
as follows: 

Cryeng J burne in a lovely desire 

With my dere maisteres: that may not followe, 

Whereby his absence torneth him to sorrowe. 
It is clear that one must take everything 
after “Cryeng” to be what the heart 
is to cry, and the possessive of master 
(“ maisteres””) must go with an understood 
repetition of “desire.” The conception of 
George F. Nott* is basically sound, 
although Nott misinterpreted “ maisteres ” 
as “ Mistress.” 

When Mr. Muir prints Grimald’s stanza 
“O restfull place” in a note (page 105) he 
fails to identify the handwriting and con- 
verts all of Grimald’s colons to commas. 
This practice obscures the evidence which 
should have been used to dissociate Wyatt's 
prosodical thinking from the colon-cesuras 
of Grimald. Unfortunately, Mr. Muir has 
gone as far as to commend in his introduc- 


* Poems of Wiat, I, 65. 

***The Harington Manuscript at Arundel Castle 
and Related Documents,” The Library, XV (1935), 
388-444. See especially pp. 414-416. 

*See Mr. Muir's note, Collected Poems, p. 22. 
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tion the misguided attempt of Professor 
D. W. Harding to construct for Wyatt a 
system of “ pausing verse” out of Grimald’s 
colons.” 

Our complex system of punctuating with 
comma, semicolon, and colon would have 
amused Wyatt rather than interested him. 
There are surely many more run-on lines in 
Wyatt’s poetry than Mr. Muir has allowed. 
The fine lyric ““ Tagus fare well” (97) was 
wrongly punctuated by Tottel or his editor 
and remains wrongly divided in Mr. Muir’s 
edition. Grammatically, the “and” begin- 
ning |. 5 cannot be accounted for except as 
the link of a double predicate. Therefore 
the deceptive “ that” in 1. 4 refers to “ tems ” 
and not to the immediately preceding 
“sonne.” To see this clearly compare the 
following (I add one mark to the manu- 
script reading) with Mr. Muir’s text: 

wt spurr and sayle for I go seke the tems 

gaynward the sonne—yt shewth her welthi pryd 

and to the town wych brutus sowght by drems 

like bendyd mone doth lend her lusty syd. 

It is the Thames, not the sun, which shows 
her “ wealthy pride.” My own taste would 
not allow a comma after “pryd.” The 
beauty of the lines is enhanced by recital or 
reading in one long “breath” taken after 


a single pause. RICHARD C. HARRIER. 
Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine, U.S.A. 


I am grateful to Mr. Harrier for his cor- 
rections and suggestions. I hope that these 
and others will be duly incorporated in the 
next impression of my edition of Wyatt. 
Four of the errors arose from the fact that 
I began work by correcting a copy of Miss 
Foxwell’s edition, three of them are simple 
misprints, and the remainder are, I think, 
matters of opinion. If I could have spent 
another year on my edition I could have 
made it less imperfect. 

I accepted Miss Hughey’s rejection of 
Grimald’s colons, but as I have used modern 
punctuation throughout it may happen that 
sometimes mine coincides with Grimald’s. I 
do not believe that Professor Harding’s 

*See ‘“‘The Rhythmical Intention in Wyatt's 
Poetry,” Scrutiny, XTV (1946), 90-102. The examples 
cited by Professor Harding on p. 98 are misleading. 
The colons illustrated from ‘ Behold, love” are 
certainly Grimal]d’s, not Wyatt's. Those illustrated 
from ‘‘ Venemus thornes,’”’ which was copied in the 


Egerton MS. by Wyatt himself, were inserted by 
Miss Foxwell. Wyatt’s holograph stanzas in the 


Egerton MS. show conclusively that he did not use 
colons. 
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theory about Wyatt’s versification depends 
entirely on Grimald’s colons. I am still not 
happy about the meaning of No. 27, nor 
about Mr. Harrier’s interpretation of peakes 
in No. 146. I never doubted that in No. 97 
1. 4 the that referred to the river. 

I cannot believe that in the line ‘“‘ Towerd 
my deth I dryve” the last word means 
suffer, as Mr. Harrier seems to think. It 
may mean travel, hasten, tend or drift. In 
No. 200 1.66 Mr. Harrier believes that the 
word I gave as of should be rof. But the 
first letter is not attached to the of, it is 
smaller in size than the surrounding letters, 
and it may be an accidental mark rather 
than a letter. 

Finally, there is the choice between 
consort and confort in No. 28 |. 13. Here I 
have Nott on my side, though I decided on 
my reading before consulting Nott’s 
splendid edition. But I did consult two 
paleographers who had spent many years in 
deciphering MSS. of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury: they both agreed, independently of 
me, that consort was right. I still think that 
the scribe wrote consort; and I am con- 
vinced that even if he had written confort 
Wyatt allowed it to stand only by in- 
advertence. In its context consort gives 
much the better sense. It carries on the 
nautical image of the galley steering be- 
tween rocks, which is developed throughout 
the sonnet: 

Drowned is reason that should me consort, 
And I remain dispersing of the port. 
There can be no doubt that Wyatt wrote 
consort, and I believe that the scribe wrote 


the same word. KENNETH MUR 


THE SOURCE OF FALSTAFF’S 
CONTAMINATION OF THE ARMY 


BOSWELL-STONE suggests that there is 

a probability of abuses in the impress- 
ment of soldiers during Shakespeare's day, 
and that the dramatist might have been draw- 
ing upon his knowledge of contemporary 
affairs in presenting Falstaff as a con- 
taminator of the army.’ Boswell-Stone, 
however, gives no evidence for his sug- 
gestion. I will say there is more than a 
probability and that it is a fact that the im- 
pressment of soldiers during Shakespeare’s 


*Boswell-Stone, Walter George, Shakespeare's 


Holinshed, 1907, p. 143. 
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day was greatly abused by unscrupulous 
officers of the military. 
Apparently it has gone unnoticed that 





Fynes Moryson, Mountjoy’s secretary 
(1600-1606), gives a_v 1 esting and 


authoritative account of the various abuses 
in the impressment Of soldiers in Ireland dur- 
ing Mountjoy’s-successful campaign against 
the Irish Teadér, Tyrone.* He speaks of the 
Queen’s soldiers selling arms and powder 
to the Rebels just to get money; of the 
captains keeping the money providing for 
the clothes of soldiers; and their hiring, for 
little money, Irish soldiers, who care more 
for money than for clothes; and of the 
captains maintaining a false muster of men 
by deliberate lying and bribery. And be- 
cause of all this, Moryson goes on to say, 
“the Queene was much wronged, paying 
more than she had.” 

What Moryson describes is almost exactly 
2 ge gag He first presses men of 
wedlth, who are afraid to go to war, then 
accepts their bribes and hires the scum of 
the prisons to take their places for little or 
no wages. The residue he puts into his own 
pockets.° 

So since Moryson was telling of a condi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s day and time, of the 
time of the composition of Henry IV and 
during the pronounced popularity of the 
plays, it is quite reasonable to believe that 
Shakespeare might well have been drawing 
upon his knowledge of contemporary life 
in this particular picture of Falstaff. 

Besides, several years ago J. E. Morris 
pointed out from various contemporary 
records, mostl ir John 
Smythe, a famous soldier in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s service, in 1590, protested to 
Burghley—“against_the levy of the ‘baser 
sort-_for_ sé ; that he was a 
champion of the men who were defrauded 
by their officers; and that after failing to 
stir up a mutiny among Essex’s men against 
abuses of impressment he was tried before 
the Star Chamber in June, 1596. Morris 
goes on to add that the Privy Council, on 
September 12, 1596, “ ordered 100 men to 
be levied in Northamptonshire for service 
in Ireland ” and promised, as a result of the 
attempted mutiny, that these men were to 


*Moryson, Fynes, Itinerary: Shakespeare’s 
Esrope, edited by Charles Hughes, 1903, pp. 243- 


*I Henry IV (Brooke, Cunliffe, MacCracken’s 
Shakespeare’s Principal Plays, 1935), IV, ii. 12-52. 
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be taken good care of in order to render 
good service.* 

Of course, Shakespeare possibly could 
have gotten a hint of the matter from 
Holinshed who mentions the fact that 
Richard Earl of Arundel, in T1387, used_all 
ditigence and spared for no costs ” in select- 
ing and organizing his men of war, and that 
he did not follow the “evil example of 
others,” who hired the “tag and rag” for 
very “ small wages” and put the rest of the 
money allowed them in their purses. But 
note that Holinshed’s account was not under 
his account of the reign of Henry IV but 
under that of Richard II, some 80 or 90 pages 
earlier on. Of course Shakespeare could 
have gone back to this earlier account but 
probably he did not in light of his know- 
ledge of the matter in his own day and time. 

As a matter of fact, Shakespeare could 
have gotten a hint of the matter from The 
Famous Victories of Henry V or an older 
play very much like it but now lost. Really, 
the Victories has much, much more in com- 
mon in all other matters with Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV and Henry V than has Holinshed;* 
and in this matter of contamination of the 
army it has a scene in which soldiers are 
impressed and there is considerable horse- 
play but no contamination.” Shakespeare's 
2 Henry IV likewise has an actual scene of 
impressment and plenty of horseplay but 
with contamination.* Just possibly Shake- 
speare got a hint of his contamination scenes 
in 7 and 2 Henry IV from the impressment 
scene in the Victories and combined with 
it his knowledge of contemporary con- 
tamination. 

Or if there was an older play now lost, 
which Shakespeare and the unknown author 
of the Victories had as a common source,’ 
it is quite possible that the older play had not 
only the scene of impressment with the horse- 
play but also one of the contamination, or 
the two together in one. CC A. Greer. 


* Morris, J. E.. in The London Times Supplement, 
Thursday, Jan. 28, 1926, p. 62. 

5 Holinshed, Raphael, Chronicles, 1587, II, 454; 
Boswell-Stone, 143. 

“Ward, B. M., “The Famous Victories of 
Henry V: Its Place in Elizabethan Dramatic Litera- 
ture,” in The Review of English Studies, Vol. IV 
(1928), pn. 273 ff. 

*The Famous Victories of Henry Fifth, J. Q. 
Adams’ Edition in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, 
1924, v. 681. 

*2 Henry IV, Ill, ii. 

*Morgan. A. E.. Problems of Shakespeare's 
Henry the Fourth, 1924. 
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DAFFY’S ELIXIR 


A PROPRIETARY medicine that had 

great vogue for a long time was called 
Daffy’s Elixir, or Elixir Salutis (Elixir of 
Health). 

Messrs. W. Sutton & Co., of Enfield, 
Middlesex, previously of 76 Chiswell Street, 
tell me that their Company has been estab- 
lished since the year 1660. The principal 
preparations manufactured in their earlier 
days were Dr. Bateman’s Pectoral Drops, 
Squire’s Original Grand Elixir and Dicey’s 
True Daffy’s Elixir, and they are still 
distributed to the public. 

Daffy’s Elixir is reputed to have been 
originated by the Rev. Thomas Daffy, rector 
of St. Peter’s, Redmile, Leicester, from 
1666 to 1680, when he died, having been 
previously vicar of Harby for nineteen years, 
and to have been left to his daughter 
Catherine, also to his kinsman Anthony 
Daffy and son Daniel, the latter being an 
apothecary in Nottingham. So appears from 
an advertisement by the daughter in the 
‘Post Boy,’ Ist January 1707: 

‘ Daffy’s famous Elixir Salutis, prepared by 
Catherine Daffye, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Daffye, late rector of Redmile in the vale 
of Belvoir, who imparted it to his kinsman, 
Mr. Anthony Daffye, who published the 
same to the benefit of the community and 
to his own advantage. The original receipt 
is now in my possession left to me by my 
father. My own brother, Mr. Daniel Daffye, 
apothecary in Nottingham, made this Elixir 
from the said receipt and sold it there during 
his life. Those who know it will believe 
what I declare; and those who do not may 
be convinced that I am no counterfeit by 
the colour, taste, smell and operation of my 
Elixir. To be had at the Hand and Pen, 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden.’ 

It is not easy to trace the successive 
owners of the specific, in fact it may have 
been made and sold by different persons, as 
it does not seem to have been a patent 


medicine in the strict sense. However, 
Dicey & Co., as we shall see, claimed the 
sole rights to the manufacture. William & 


Cluer Dicey & Co., were at 10 Bow Church 
Yard before 1775, in which year they were 
successful in an action to protect their rights 
in Dr. Bateman’s Pectoral Drops. They 
were successors to Benjamin Okell who was 
carrying on the business in 1727. Dicey 
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and then by W. Sutton & Co. As Wootton 
says, ‘ but when or from whom, or for what 
consideration the property was transferred 
to them from the Daffy family is not known,’ 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
proprietorship was equally claimed by Dr. 
Peter Swinton, of Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, who died between 1786 and 1789, 


and by his son Anthony Daffy Swinton. 


This is averred in the latest volume, the 
twenty-fourth of the ‘Survey of London,’ 
edited by Walter H. Godfrey, C.BE,, 
V-P.S.A. The son’s forenames would 
suggest relationship to the Daffy family, 
Swinton Street, St. Pancras, commemorates 
Dr. Swinton, and his brother James Swinton, 
surveyor and builder. It can only be sur- 
mised that Messrs. Sutton & Co. derive their 
rights, now apparently unchallenged, from 
Anthony Daffy, and guessed that Catherine 
Daffy’s claim descended to Dr. Swinton. 

A leaflet published by Dicey & Co., of 
which a later printed copy was entrusted 
to me by Messrs. Sutton, contains curious 
information, asserting rights to the True 
Daffy’s Elixir and giving details of cures 
claimed from its use. 

‘As Health,’ the leaflet says, ‘ is one of the 
greatest Blessings that attend mankind, so 
we should be extremely careful to purchase 
such Medicines, prepared by men of fortune 
and veracity, as are and have been known 
to answer the great and good designs of 
the inventors; and a Medicinal Cordial is 
DAFFY’S ELIXIR, which was so much 
recommended to the public by Dr. King, 
Physician to King Charles II, and the late 
learned and ingenious Dr. Radcliffe—but 
how greatly this grand and good Cordial 
Elixir has been adulterated of late years by 
a low set of mercenary Venders is scarcely 
to be credited. Foul and ordinary Spirits, 
instead of clean and pure brandy, with base 
or damaged drugs are now, to the shame of 
their Venders, imposed upon the public for 
that noble and generous Elixir. 

As proof of the efficacy of the product, 
instances of cures are recorded ‘by Desire 
of the Deponents.. Mr. Thomas Under- 
wood, of Hewelsfield, St. Bravils, Glouces- 
tershire, ‘reduced to the utmost extremity 
of pain by the Gravel and Stone’ was 
‘restored to a state of ease and comfort, 
August 1818; Mr. Thomas Rhoads, Ebony 
Inkstand Maker, No. 69, Oldstreet road, 
London, cured of the same complaint, July 
1817; Elizabeth Ball, Wife of Mr. Luke Ball, 
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cow-keeper, in Beaufort buildings, Clifton, 
near Bristol, cured of a Stomach ailment, 
January Ist, 1816; Wm. Elworthy, of the 
parish of Collumpton, Devonshire, cheese- 
factor, so afflicted with pains of the Breast 
and Stomach ‘that he thought of nothing 
but the grave,’ was restored to health; and 
John Mogford, of the parish of Sempford- 
Arundale, in Somersetshire, farmer, for 
seven years tormented with severe pains in 
his Stomach, recovered perfect health. 

Particulars are given of the use of the 
medicine in the following ailments; The 
Stone in Babes and Children; Convulsion 
fits; Consumption and Bad _ Digestives: 
Agues; Piles; Surfeits; Fits of the Mother, 
and Vapours, from the Spleen; Green Sick- 
ness; Children’s Distempers, ‘whether the 
Worms, Rickets, Stone, Convulsions, Gripes, 
King’s Evil, Joint Evil, or any other dis- 
order proceeding from Wind or Crudities ’; 
Gout and Rheumatism; Stone or Gravel in 
the Kidnies; Stone in the Bladder; Exulcera- 
tion of the Kidnies; Cholic and Griping of 
the Bowels; the Phthisic (both as cure and 
preventative ‘provided always that the 
patient be moderate in drinking, have a 
care to prevent taking cold, and keep a good 
diet’); Dropsy; and Scurvy. 

Daffy’s Elixir was a preparation of Senna 
leaves as a purgative, with Guaiacum wood 
chips, Elecampane root, Aniseed, Caraway, 
Coriander and Liquorice root, for their car- 
minative properties, and raisins, all steeped 
in French brandy and strained. It may very 
well have been effective in appropriate 
cases, when a purgative or carminative was 
desired. Guaiacum wood was regarded in 
the eighteenth century as the sovereign 
temedy for syphilis, both the supposed cure 
and the disease having a common origin in 
South America, and is still prescribed for 
gouty complaints, or for cooling the blood 
in skin affections. Elecampane root is little 
used today; Aniseed, Caraway, Coriander 
and Liquorice were valuable components. 
As the purgative ingredient, Senna, of this 
mixture, was so small in proportion to the 
amount of spirit, an alternative preparation 
included other purgative ingredients, as Salt 
of Tartar, Rhubarb, Scamony, Jalap. 

These prescriptions, described as com- 
pound Tincture of Senna, are detailed in the 
Pharmacopoeia’ of the Royal Medical 
College, London, 1721, and in ‘The Com- 
plete English Dispensatory,’ by John Quincy, 
M.D., 1726, Part III, p. 447. They do not 
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refer to Daffy, but the fourteenth edition, 
1769, of Quincy’s book mentions Daffy’s 
Elixir as the name of the compound. 

A modern and simplified version of 
Daffy’s Elixir may be said to be Compound 
Tincture of Senna, given in the ‘ British 
Pharmaceutical Codex,’ 1949, pages 1,366-7, 
with the components Senna Leaf, Caraway, 
Coriander, Glycerine, Alcohol (45%). Senna 
leaves, without which no nursery in my 
younger days was complete, come from the 
small shrubs, Cassia acutifolia, growing in 
the upper and middle Nile, and Cassia 
angustifolia, growing in India. 

Among medical literature to consult 
respecting Daffy’s Elixir, besides ‘ Chronicles 
of Pharmacy,’ by A. C. Wootton, 1910, pages 
172-3, may be mentioned, ‘ Quacks of Old 
London,’ by C. J. S. Thompson, 1928, nage 
255, and an article, based on these, in the 
‘Manufacturing Chemist,’ December 1952. 
I am indebted for much information to J. M. 
Rowson, Ph.D., M.Sc., Ph.C., F.L.S., Curator 
of the Museum of The Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, also to H. E. Chap- 
man, The Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association. 

My attention was first quickened by read- 
ing in a Pagham Poor Book, under date 
1748, of Daffy’s Elixir being bought for 
unfortunate Ann Arnold, see my ‘ History 
of Pagham in Sussex’ 1949-50, page 484. 

In Hone’s *‘ Every-Day Book,’ I, page 924, 
is a description of Captain Starkey’s 
‘Memoirs, where the trials of infancy in 
the eighteenth century are enumerated. The 
infant, over-swathed and over-fed, was likely 
to be dosed in turn with Dalby’s Carmina- 
tive, Daffy’s Elixir, and Godfrey’s Cordial. 
The first was considered ‘ the finest thing in 
the world for convulsions,’ Daffy’s Elixir 
‘the finest thing in the world for wind, and 
the last, ‘the finest thing in the world for 
composing to rest.’ 

Godfrey’s Cordial was a mixture of lauda- 
num and treacle, and Daffy’s Elixir was 
recommended to young Mrs. Bold, in ‘ Bar- 
chester Towers,’ as one may read in ‘ Early 
Victorian England,’ I, page 109. 

It might likely be possible to extend such 
quotations indefinitely, especially perhaps 
from Poor Law Records and family Letters 
or Memoirs, but my last reference is of 
special interest, illustrating too the partiality 
as a curative with which the medicament 
was once regarded. In the Life of Mrs. 
Thrale-Piozzi, ‘Hester Lynch Piozzi, by 





James L. Clifford, page 136, it is recorded 
that when Harry, aged seven, ‘ the hope and 
pride of the Thrales,’ was dying, of a 
ruptured appendix, the doctor came and 
“gave him Ist hot wine, then Usquebaugh, 


then Daffy’s Elixir.” | iwosay FLEMING. 


MENENIUS’S FABLE 


"THE fable of the Belly and the members 
of the Body which Plutarch put into 
the mouth of Menenius in his life of 
Coriolanus is to be found in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus,’ in Livy,? and in Aesop’s 
Fables, whence it found its way into 
Caxton’s collection.* A variant is to be 
found in John of Salisbury’s Polycraticon,* 
and Camden paraphrased this in his 
Remaines.° Sidney told the story briefly in 
his Defence of Poesy,® and William Averell 
in A Meruailous Combat of Contrarieties 
expanded it, at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, into a piece of patriotic pro- 
paganda.’ It is also mentioned in Erasmus’s 
Copia,* and Shakespeare doubtless came 
across it at school in one form or another.’ 
This list does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but in the present note an attempt will be 
made to show that Shakespeare was in- 
fluenced not merely by Plutarch but also by 
Averell, and perhaps by Sidney, Camden, 
and Philemon Holland’s translation of 
Livy. 

Since North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives was the source of Coriolanus, there is 
no need to labour the point that Shakespeare 
took certain details from North’s prose. 
Consider the following parallels: 


* Book VI (Loeb ed. tr. E. Cary, pp. 109-110). 

? Book II. 

* Ed. J. Jacobs (1889), ii. 92. 

“Ed. Webb, i. 283. Cf. Furness’s edition of 
Coriolanus. 

5 Remaines of a Greater Worke, Concerning 
Britaine (1605), pp 198-9. Malone was the first 
to point this out. 

* Ed. 1595, sig. E 3r. 

*E. Honigmann was the first to call attention to 
this book. I am indebted to him for permission to 
make use of his important discovery, though his 
views differ from mine. 

*Ed. 1660, p. 249. 

*Cf. T. W. Baldwin, Shakespeare’s Small Latine 
and Lesse Greeke. In the version given here from 
Camerarius the words membra, ministerio and 
inuidiae occur. Cf. Shakespeare’s members, minister, 
and envied. They are, however, to be found in 
other versions. 
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1. That on a time all the members of mans 
bodie, dyd rebell against the bellie, 
complaining of it, that it only remained 
in the middest of the bodie, without 
doing anything, neither dyd beare any 
labour to the maintenaunce of the rest, 

There was a time, when all the bodies members 

Rebell’d against the Belly: thus accus’d it: 

That onely Jike a Gulfe it did remain 

I’ th’ midd’st o’ th’ body, idle and vnactiue, 

Still cuppoarding the Viand, neuer bearing 

Like labour with the rest... . 

There is nothing in North to correspond 
with Gulfe and cubboarding the Viand, but 
apart from these phrases Shakespeare did 
little but turn prose into verse. 

2. And so the bellie . . . laughed at their follie, 

and sayed: 
It is true, I first receyve all meates that norishe 
mans bodie... 


with a kinde of Smile, 
= ne’re came from the Lungs, but euen 
ae 
True is it my Incorporate Friends (quoth he) 
That I receiue the generall Food at first 
Which you do liue vpon.... 


3.For matters being well digested, and _ their 
counsells thoroughly examined, touching the 
benefit of the common wealth: 
digest things rightly, 
Touching the Weale o’ th’ Common, you shall 


finde 
No publique benefit which you receiue... 


These verbal parallels are sufficient proof 
that Shakespeare was greatly indebted to 
North, as indeed he was throughout the 
play. But there are, nevertheless, some 
verbal parallels with the other sources | 
have mentioned. The most significant ‘are 
with Averell’s pamphlet. It may be worth 
noting that Shakespeare uses two words from 
the title-page in Coriolanus—‘ contrariety 
and ‘malignantly."' He does not else- 
where use the latter, and in the fable scene he 
uses ‘ malign.”'? He uses ‘ contrarieties’ in 
I Henry VI in a context’ that suggests that 
he may have had the same fable in his mind 
since there are references to stomachs (80), 
arms, sinews (63), rebellious (64), and legs 
(39); and the fable may have been sug 
gested by the word fabulous earlier in the 
scene. The following is a list of words in 
the first 168 lines of the scene, which may 
have been suggested by Averell’s use of 
them: 


Oey, wi. 75. 
TI, iii. 191. 
7,3. 011, 
oi. 59. 
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Used in 
Line Word Page ref. other 
sources'* 

16 ~=surfeits B3r 
17 superfluity A3r C3r 
83 crammed Blr 
91 malicious B4v D3r 
99 members Blv PC. b 
101 gulfe A3r c 
102 idle Cir Cc 
103 viand A3v 
104 instruments Adv 
106 mutually A4t 

participate Dir 

minister C3r 
107 appetite B4r P 
112 lungs A3v 
119 head Div 
120 counsellor D2r 

heart D2r Cc 
121 leg D2r 

tongue D2v 
125. cormorant A3v Clr 
126 sink A3Vv 
139 rivers Div 
141 offices C3v C4r 
142 inferior Alv 
154 digest C2r Fy. & 
168  dissentious C4v 


There are enough words common to 
Averell and Shakespeare, but not found in 
the other known sources, to make it certain 
that Shakespeare knew ‘Averell. If one 
examines the contexts in which Averell uses 
some of these words, this becomes even more 
obvious. 

Tongue asks: 


Will you see the patterne of a gluttonous 
Pantre, then looke vpon the Bellie, for he 
is a smoking kitchin of variable viands . . . 
the breathing Lunges, like blowing bel- 
lowes, lie by the Liuer as by a Forge. . . 
and the entrayles like a sinck conuay the 
filth downe the Fundament . . . Where- 
fore Bretheren, and fellow members, let 
vs not be subiect to two such Cormorants, 
which regarde not our benefit, but theyr 
owne profit. (A3v) 
Apart from the parallels already pointed 
Out, it may be suggested that Pantrey may 
ave given the hint for cupboarding and 
store-house;** and it may be worth mention- 
ing that smoking, kitchen, variable, and 


e ; er ; C=Camden ; L=Holland’s Livy. 
Me 
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forge are all used elsewhere in the play.’* 
In Averell’s interpretation of the fable, the 
connection between head and prince and 
between heart and counsellor,’’ is brought 
out clearly: 
For as the head is by nature placed in the 
top of the body, so ought the Prince to 
haue the highest roome ouer all causes 
in her common wealth and Country, being 
superior and supreame head of all others, 
not excepting Popes or theyr authoritie: 
and as nature hath garded the heade with 
most of the senses, so doth she teach vs 
what defence we ought to yeelde to our 
Queene, and howe to succour her in all 
extreamities. 
The heart being the place of vnder- 
standing, and onelie seate of wisedome is 
inclosed and fenced about with the bodie, 
to instruct vs, that in our politique 
gouernment, wee ought stoutly also to 
countergard our nobles, counsaylours, 
and magistrates, from whome we receiue 
through their wisedome, the peaceable 
state of our happy pollicy, as the members 
receiue their life from the heart. (D2r) 
Another word, alteration, is used in Corio- 
lanus,'* and the phrase, “ful of alteration ” 
is used by Averell,’® and in King Lear.”° 

Sidney’s version,”* like Shakespeare’s, 
begins with the words “ There was a time”; 
he and Shakespeare alone use the word 
mutinous;”* and both imply that the fable 
was well known. Sidney remarks: 


In the end, to be short, for the tale is 
notorious, and as notorious that it was 
a tale. 


On the following page, Sidney speaks of 
“prettie tales,” and Shakespeare uses the 
same epithet. These points may not prove 
that Shakespeare was echoing Sidney’s 
Defence, though he had certainly read it. 

The parallels with Camden’s Remaines 
are less substantial. He uses a number of 
words which are to be found also in Shake- 
speare’s version of the fable (arm, eye, gulf, 
head, heart, idle, members, tale, tongue) but 
only the first two of these appear only in 
Camden. The phrase “ swallowing gulfe of 


16 T, iv. 113 II, i. 224; II, i. 228; III, i. 258. 

** The kingly crowned head”; ‘the counsellor 
heart.” 

ao TY, wv. 854. 
9A r 


eet Oe 
** Noted by A. Thaler, Sidney and Shakespeare. 
22 Averell, however, has mutinie. 
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all their labours” is closer to Shakespeare 
than the corresponding passage in Averell, 
who does not necessarily refer to the 
double meaning of gulfe (‘ whirlpool’ and 
‘voracious appetite’). Moreover it should 
be remembered that Shakespeare applies 
precisely the same epithet ‘ swallowing’ in 
Richard III,?> and we may suppose either 
that it was the stock epithet for gulf or that 
Shakespeare and Camden were both borrow- 
ing from the earlier passage. More signi- 
ficant, perhaps, is Camden’s mention of 
“Steward” which is closer than the other 
versions to Shakespeare’s references to Store- 
house and Awdit. 

But some of the parallels which have been 
educed are not very convincing. Camden’s 
words— 


Therefore they all with one accord desired 
the advise of the Heart. There Reason 
laid open before them... 
were thought by Malone to have influenced 
the line— 

Euen to the Court, the Heart, to th’seate 

o’th’Braine— 
and he argued that the line implied that the 
heart was the seat of the brain. But Averell, 
in the passage quoted above, refers to the 
heart as “the place of vnderstanding, and 
onelie seate of wisedome.” This would 
seem to be a much closer parallel. 

There is, however, some evidence that 
Shakespeare had read Camden’s Remaines 
while he was writing King Lear,”* and there 
is no reason to doubt that he read 
Camden’s version of the fable, even if there 
is little internal evidence for it. Some of the 
resemblances may be due to the fact that 
Shakespeare was influenced by another ver- 
sion of the fable, descended, like Camden’s, 
from John of Salisbury’s. Menenius’s quip 
about the great toe has been compared by 
Furness to the following passage in Polycra- 
ticon:*° 

Pedes quidem qui humiliora exercent 
officia, appellantur, quorum officia totius 
rei publicae membra per terram gra- 
diuntur . . . His etiam aggregantur multae 
species lanificii artesque mechanicae, 
quae in ligno ferro ere metallisque variis 
consistunt. 


* iT, vii. 128. 

** Cf. King Lear, ed. Muir, p. xxxvi. 

*> Ed. Webb, ii. 58. John of Salisbury links prince 
and head, senate and heart, soldier and hands. 
Cf. Webb, i. 283. 
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Lastly, there is a probability that Shake- 
speare had read Livy (Book 2), and he may 
also, as M. W. MacCallum argued,*® have 
read Philemon Holland’s translation. Hol- 
land, like Shakespeare, refers to blood and 
veins; and the sentence in which these words 
appear is closer to Shakespeare than the 
corresponding passage in any of the other 
versions : 


Then was it wel seen, that even the very 
belly also did no smal service, but fed 
the other parts, as it received food it selfe: 
seeing that by working and concocting 
the meal throughlie it digesteth and dis- 
tributeth by the veins into all parts that 
fresh and perfect blood whereby we live, 
we like, and have our full strength. 
But, if you do remember, 

I send it through the Riuers of your blood. ... 

And through the Crankes and Offices of man, 

The strongest Nerues, and small inferiour Veines 

From me receiue that Naturall competencie 

Whereby they liue. 

I have shown elsewhere that Shakespeare 
had recourse to several different sources for 
the portents mentioned in the first scene of 
Hamlet;?’ I intend shortly to demonstrate 
that he used six or seven sources for the 
Pyramus and Thisbe interlude; and I have 
tried to analyse the many sources used in 
King Lear.** Menenius’s fable provides us 
with another example of Shakespeare’s use 


of multiple sources. KENNETH MUIR. 


2° Shakespeare’s Roman Plays (1910), p.457. 
Honigmann, however, thinks that Averell’s riuers 
may have suggested blood and veins. 

** Notes and Queries, Feb. 7, 1948. 

*° Cf. Muir, op. cit., pp. xxvi-xliii, 221-56. 


CROMWELL’S MAD PORTER 


"THE satiric literature of the Restoration 

is, aS everyone knows, populated by a 
fine field of folk, from kings to bedlamites. 
Among the latter is the curious figure of 
Oliver Cromwell’s, or Noll’s, Mad Porter 
in Bedlam, whom one encounters from 
D’Urfey’s Sir Barnaby Whigg, 1681, to 
Prior’s ‘‘ Dialogue between Oliver’s Mad 
Porter and Oliver Cromwell”? (which Pope 
“thought very good’*), in a number of 
settings. 


' First published in 1907 but written about 1718- 
19 according to Professor H. Bunker Wright, of 
Miami University (Ohio), who, with Professor 
Monroe K. Spears, of the University of the South, 
is preparing a new edition of Prior. 

agpence’s Anecdotes, ed. Singer (London, 1858), 
p. 37. 
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In general, he typifies “fanatical” mad- 
ness, as in the preface to Sir Barnaby Whigg: 


Like Lunaticks ye roar and range about ; . 
Frame Plots, then crack your Brains to find ’em 


ut ; 

Like Oliver's Porter, but not so devout ; 
or in “A Satyr in Answer to the Satyr 
Against Man,” by T. L. of Wadham College, 
Oxon., in Poetical Recreations, Part II (1688), 
line 82: 

Let me to Chains and Nakedness condemn’d, 

My wretched life in frantick Bedlam spend ; 

There sigh, pick straws, or count my fingers o’er, 

Weep, laugh, swagger, huff, quarrel, sing and roar ; 

Or with Noll’s heav’nly Porter preach and pray, 

Rather than live but half so mad as they. 

He also has his dramatic value as occasional 
participant in the traditional dialogue 
genre of the period; his function is to appear 
happily sequestered from the follies of the 
outside world and quite rational in contrast 
to the madness of the sane. For example, 
one of the State Poems* casts him with 
Roger L’Estrange and John Dryden 
(‘Hodge the Constant and Johnny the 
Sincere ”) in a “ heroick scene ” compounded 
of Dryden’s least successful dramatic verse. 
The porter emerges with the concluding 
speech and appears more “solid” than his 
fellows whom he cudgels with a Bible which 
is, curiously enough, said to be “ given him 
by Nell Gwin.” 

One finds him later in Visits from the 
Shades, or Dialogues serious, comical, and 
political, calculated for these times .. . 
1704-5, in a satire entitled “ Oliver’s Porter 
and Mr. B——t enthusiast of St. C ne’s.””* 
And he is, of course, the opponent of 
Cromwell in Prior’s dialogue, where he 
asserts that he rose from Protector’s porter 
to prophet and finally to “ Senior Inhabitant 
of old Bethlem, Prince of the Planets, and 
absolute Disposer of everything.” Again, 
in Prior, he is the eminently reasonable man 
in contrast to his old, insane employer. 
Echoing the heroic language of the opening 
of the State Poem, ‘“‘O Glory! Glory! Who 
are these Appear? ” he concludes “ Glory, 
glory! how far beyond all Cure is my 
quondam Master.” An earlier allusion in 


*“Enter Oliver’s Porter, Fidler, and Poet in 
Bedlam,” A Second Collection of the Newest and 
Most Ingenious Poems, Satyrs, Songs Against 
Popery and Tyranny, 1689, p.12 (Macdonald vi: 
Case 189 (2)). Reprinted in Macdonald x, p. 145 
(Case 191); Macdonald xiv, p.241 (Case 211); 
Macdonald xvii, p.442 (Case 237). 

‘Listed as Item No. 1243 in W. C. Abbott’s Crom- 
well Bibliography (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1929) 
and attributed to Defoe. 
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Etherege’s The Man of Mode, 1676, which 
names neither Cromwell nor the porter, 
seems to refer to the same Puritan bedlamite: 
“I should cry out by fits as I ride in my 
coach, Cuckold, Cuckold, with no less fury 
than the mad fanatic does Glory in Bedlam.”® 

In one document Oliver’s retainer is pic- 
tured and named. A satiric print, bound 
into a grangerized volume of Spence’s 
Anecdotes in the University of Florida 
library, presents him as a gloomy, brooding 
figure with broad, cropped head and narrow 
chin, dressed in Puritan garb, holding a 
Bible. He is identified as “‘ Daniel, Oliver 
Cromwell’s Porter, a remarkable Man, 
eminent for his Sanctity, and for prophecy- 
ing many memorable events, particularly the 
Fire of London.” The half-title and the 
publisher’s imprint reveal that the portrait 
is of 19th century origin, having appeared in 
The New, Original, and Complete Wonder- 
ful Museum and Magazine Extraordinary 
... from the beginning of the World to the 


present year, London, 1803-1808. The 17th 
century source is unknown to me. 
Can Noll’s Mad Porter be identified? 


Was there such a servant in the Protector’s 
retinue, or was “ Daniel” merely one of the 
principals in the Sunday diversion at Bed- 
lam? I find no clues in the body of Crom- 
well literature but it is entirely possible that 
I have overlooked something. I should 
appreciate any further information, includ- 
ing other literary allusions, which might lead 
to the solution of this minor Cromwell 


riddle. RICHARD B. VOWLES. 
University of Florida. 


° Works, ed. A. W. Verity (1888), p. 255. 
*W. T. Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual, Vol. 
IV, p. 2981. 


“NO WARBLER HE ”— 
A CONTEMPORARY TRIBUTE TO 
JOHNSON 


HAVE not seen mentioned, in the John- 

sonian literature, the extravagant eulogy 
of Johnson contained in The Authors, a 
poem 27 octavo pages long by “ D. Hayes, 
Esq.” There is a copy in pamphlet form 
(“London: Printed for W. Griffin. . .. 
1766”) in the Columbia University Library. 

In the poem various writers are sum- 
moned before Apollo for judgment. First 
appear, among others, Churchill, Whitehead 
(the laureate), and “ Estimate” Brown, who 
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are made the objects of scurrilous satire. 
Then the writers of whom the author of the 
poem approves are ceremoniously presented 
to Apollo by various worthies: Gray is 
introduced by “The Muse”; Mason is 
sponsored by Sophocles; Johnson by 
Juvenal; and—presumably by way of 
climax—Homer brings forward Akenside. 
Johnson, one feels, would not have been too 
happy in this company, but certainly Hayes’ 
intentions are of the best. Juvenal recites 
his own merits to Apollo— 

I ne’er pursued where smiling fancy Jed, 

My youth and age to rougher tasks were bred. . . 

To prop, to cherish, Virtue’s few, poor bands, 

And grapple Vice with all her hundred hands ; 

For these hard ends I left the paths of ease, 

And sought to mend, regardless of all praise— 
and then presents his protegé: 


Now, king of verse! for all this service done, 

I claim but justice for my darling son ; 

For him, in whom alone exist combin’d, 

Frail Dryden’s strength, with Plato’s better mind ; 
Whom, not the wealth of either India’s shores, 
Could bribe to flatter titled knaves or whores, 
(Nor wou'd he yet with servile art descend 

If truth oppos’d, to call a king his friend,) 

Who still preserv’d, in fortune’s worst extreme, 
The poet’s rank, and sacred held his theme ; 
Who bravely stood in virtue’s prostrate right, 
And launchd my spear at Vice’s tow’ring height! 
No warbler he in trivial notes to sing 

Phryne’s daub’d cheek to every fiddle-string ; 
No Ribbald he, with vile abuse to drown 

A harmless race, and scandalize a gown ; 

His generous aim fair truth to reconcile, 

And root corruption from the tainted Isle ; 
Whilst envy owns thro’ ev’ry arduous stage, 
His life, a brighter lesson than his page ; 

Who then but him deserves the crown of fame? 
Stand forth, my Johnson! and assert thy claim. 


After Akenside has had his turn, Apollo 
promises to say which of the contestants is 
the greatest; but before he can announce 
his decision, the author fortunately awakes 
from his dream. It is interesting that the 
“‘arduousness” of Johnson’s life was a 
commonplace as early as 1766, as well as 
the Carlylean thesis that it was “a brighter 
lesson than his page.” 

Who was Hayes? The Library of Con- 
gress cataloguers attribute the poem to 
“Daniel Hayes, 17332-1767.” The British 
Museum catalogue lists “The Works in 
Verse of D. Hayes, Esq... . London, 1769 ”’; 
a second, enlarged edition published in 1785 
at (of all places) Limerick; and his Epistle 
to C. Churchill, London, 1761. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for October, 1767, records 
the death, on July 12, of “ Daniel Hayes, of 
Brompton, a gentleman eminent for learn- 
ing,” and the London Magazine of the same 
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date of the death of “Daniel Hayes, of 
Brompton, esq.; author of several ingenious 
pieces.” More than this I have so far not 
discovered, and the usual sources of literary 
history seem to be quite silent about him, 
Perhaps some reader of Notes and Queries 
can help; but for a poet whose collected 
verse ran to two posthumous editions Hayes 
is certainly a remarkably obscure person. 


D. J. GREENE. 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


THE COUNT OF ROEHENSTART: 
PART II 
(Continued from page 75) 

I cannot do better now than to quote 
(with kind permission) from a letter which 
I have had the honour to receive from 
Mr. David Williamson. ‘‘ Your article on 


the Count Roehenstart [Part I],” Mr. 
Williamson writes, “has interested me 
greatly. I feel that it forms a valuable 


appendix to Miss Tayler’s study of the 
Duchess of Albany [Prince Charlie's 
Daughter, 1950], but would like to make 
one or two observations on your hypotheses 
regarding the first marriage of the Count 
and the marriages of his two sisters. The 
état présent of the Barberini family is in- 
cluded in an Annuaire Généalogique et 
Historique published in Paris ‘a la Librairie 
Grecque-Latine-Allemande’ in 1819, a copy 
of which I have. All the Italian families 
in this book appear to have been ‘lifted’ 
from some Italian annuario of 1811, as in 
every case there is an editorial note to the 
effect that no particulars have been obtained 
since that date. In this account Carlo Maria, 
Duke of Montelibretto, is shown as an 
uncle of the then head of the family. His 
marriage (in 1770) to Countess Giustina 
Borromeo is recorded, but only the names 
of their first two children are given, Amelia 
and Francesco (born in 1771 and 1772 
respectively). The first Almanach de Gotha 
in my possession in which the family occurs 
is that of 1834. Francesco Maria, born in 
1772, was by then Prince of Palestrina and 
the head of the family. His brother and 
sisters are reported as follows :—(1) Amelia 
Carlotta, born 1771, married Prince Agostino 
Chigi; (2) Teresa, born 1776, married Count 
Scipio Chiaromonti [nephew of Pope 
Pius VII]; (3) Maria, born 2 September 
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1781 [this same information is repeated 
in the later 1850 edition]; (4) Caterina, a 
nun, born 1783; (2) Benedetto, Cardinal- 
Priest, born 1788 (which appears from other 
sources to be the correct year, and not 1778 
as you have [ante, page 73]). Neither of these 
accounts makes any mention of the Coun- 
tess of Roehenstart, although she was dead 
by the time of the second, and as other chil- 
dren are omitted in the first it can hardly 
be considered a very good authority. How- 
ever, it seems to me that some record of the 
marriage (and of the lady) could easily be 
found in the Colonna-Barberini family 
archives if your suppositions are correct, 
and I would suggest that you get in touch 
with the present Prince of Palestrina, Don 
Enrico Barberini. ... I now gladly pass 
on to some mention of the Rohans. You 
speak in your paper of Roehenstart’s sister 
Aglaé’s alleged marriage with ‘the Duc de 
Bouillon. The gentleman to whom you 
refer [ante, page 73] would more correctly 
be described as Charles-Alain-Gabriel, Duc 
de Rohan-Montbazon et de Bouillon. He 
was born 18 January, 1764 (not 1746) and 
died 24 April, 1836... He married 29 May, 
1781, Louise Eglé, daughter of Gabriel, 
Marquis de Conflans. She was born in 1764 
and died 6 May, 1819. So if the Duc de 
Bouillon ever married his cousin Aglaé, he 
must have done so after his first wife’s death 
and the marriage remained unknown to the 
pages of the Almanach de Gotha. By Louise 
Eglé de Conflans he had an only daughter, 
Bertha, who married her uncle, Louis- 
Victor-Mériadec, Prince de Rohan, and died 
without issue in 1841. Aglaé and Eglé are 
presumably the same names, and some con- 
fusion may have arisen in this respect. 
Again I feel that the Rohan family archives 
might yield some clues.” In fact, I trust 
‘He was confirmed in the duchy of Bouillon by 

a decision of the Congress of Vienna in 1814, but 
later on deprived though retaining the title; and 
the existing Prince Rohan descends from his sister, 
Princess de Rohan-Rochefort. Of course he was 
half Polish as the descendant of Marie Charlotte 
Sobieska, Duchess de Bouillon, who was sister of 
Clementina Sobieska, the Old Pretender’s wife ; and 
Charlotte of Albany (Hoehenstart’s mother) had 
even boasted in 1786 that. were she but married to 
the old Duke de Bouillon, “the two of them 
together would have quite a good claim on the 
Crown of Poland” (Henrietta Tayler, Prince 
Charlie’s Daughter, 1950, p. 166). For several new 
documents not published in extenso in Prince 
Charlie's Daughter, see the late Miss Tayler’s 
uments Relating to Prince Charles Edward’s 


Grandson” in the Miscellany of the Scots. Hist. 
Soc. for 1951, pp. 117-35. 
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that information may now be forthcoming 
from both the Barberini and Rohan reposi- 
taries, at the Palazzo Barberini in Rome and 
the chdteau of the present Prince Rohan, 
Duc de Montbazon near Prague (where 
application is being made); and in the mean- 
time the name of Maria (born 1781), as third 
daughter of Charles Barberini-Colonna, 
Prince of Palestrina (1735-1819), with no 
other husband given who could be a rival to 
the Count of Roehenstart, sounds hopeful 
and supports my original theory! 

I fear that I erred in ascribing the 
marriages of the Count of Roehenstart’s 
two sisters—even though such marriages 
may well be genuine—to data in the 
Roehenstart Papers (ante, page 73), as such 
is not the case, as Mr. C. L. Berry and 
Prof. Sherburn have been good enough to 
tell me; and it seems that details in this in- 
stance come from newspaper accounts both 
of the last and present centuries, one of 
which was furnished by none other than the 
two notorious “ Sobieski-Stuart” brothers. 
Moreover, a newspaper story traceable as 
far back as 1869 insists that Marie Stuart, 
Mme. (Jakob) Sobieska later on emigrated 
to the Antipodes and developed a fine estate 
on Campbell Island off the coast of New 
Zealand, where in due course she was buried, 
and that she left a daughter, Caroline. At 
least it seems to be true that Marie became 
a widow early in life-—the Count of Roehen- 
start mentions “my sister” (probably she) 
in a letter to some Polish beauty, and again 
in one of his letters as being then at Munich 
in Bavaria,’—and according to one news- 
paper statement she had been brought up 
as a child in Warsaw under the guardian- 
ship of the celebrated millionaire banker, 
Peter Fergusson-Tepper, who was ennobled 
in 1790 by King Stanislaus of Poland and on 
whom considerable information will be 
found in the late A. Francis Steuart’s Papers 
Relating to the Scots in Poland, 1576-1793, 
Scots Hist. Soc., 1915, pp. 223-24. Like 
everybody else associated with the Count of 
Roehenstart or his family, Peter Ferguson- 
Tepper—the dramatic failure of whose bank 
in Warsaw after 1803 was doubtless a factor 
in creating the Count of Roehenstart’s own 


* This letter, addressed to ‘“‘ Monsieur de C.”’ at 
Munich on 16 December (no year), protests against 
Madame de C.’s aspersions about “she to whom I 
have been for several years as a brother and pro- 
tector, under family misfortunes and difficulties 
which it would be as little proper as convenient to 
make public!’ (Roehenstart Papers). 
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“misfortunes and difficulties” and his tem- 
porary removal to Philadelphia, U.S.A.— 
had been en rapport with the London bank- 
ing house of Coutts! 

Incidentally, as regards the Coutts- 
Harrison entente (previously referred to at 
page 72), that had perhaps originated through 
Charles Harrison’s aunt, Esther (Harrison), 
Countess of Guildford. The Count of 
Roehenstart’s friend and family lawyer, 
Charles Harrison (whose daughter, Frances 
Maria, married Lord Amelius Beauclerk 
27 July, 1853), was a successful solicitor in 
London for many years and the son-in-law 
of Richard Johnson Lockett, the Catholic 
squire of Westhoughton, Deane, Lancs. I 
owe this information to the kindness of Lady 
Paynter (the widow of Lord Amelius Beau- 
clerk’s grandson). Mr. Eric Beavis has 
also kindly told me that Charles Harrison’s 
father was John Harrison (1748-1814), of a 
family resident in Lincolnshire since 1563; 
and that Charles Harrison himself was born 
in 1798 and died in London in 1880, aged 82. 
The Count of Roehenstart was named in 
1826 as a party to the marriage settlement 
of Charles’s sister, Anna Maria Harrison 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex (Mr. Beavis’s 
great-grandmother), and her husband James 
Langton Clarke (1801-86), in company with 
the second Countess of Roehenstart and the 
latter’s widowed mother, Mrs. Emilie Smith 
(MSS. penes Eric Beavis, Esq., Ealing, Lon- 
don). And Charles Harrison was the execu- 
tor mentioned in a short holograph draft of 
the Count of Roehenstart’s will, which how- 
ever was never proved (Roehenstart Papers, 
ibid.). The lack of reference to any family 
or relative therein strongly suggests a pre- 
vious settlement of his property by the 
Count made in his own lifetime! It might 
be remarked that the Christian names of this 
second Countess of Roehenstart were Con- 
stance Louisa, and not “ Louisa Constance ” 
as Miss Tayler originally surmised in Prince 
Charlie’s Daughter, p. 144 (ex inf. Eric 
Beavis, Esq.). But whether Constance 
Louisa, Countess of Roehenstart’s maiden 
name was “ Smith ’—this, too, is an asser- 
tion of Miss Tayler’s—remains pure conjec- 
ture. Thus, Mrs. Emilie (or Emily) Smith 
might easily have been married before; and 
it is an interesting possibility that she could 
have been John Harrison’s widow, hence 
making Charles Harrison and the Count of 
Roehenstart brothers-in-law. I apologise 
for my previous mistake in speaking of the 
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Count’s marriage certificate to “Louisa 
Constance Smith of St. Pancras, Middlesex " 
in 1826 (ante, page 73): that in actuality 
refers to the marriage certificate of Anna 
Maria Harrison penes Mr. Beavis, and my 
error was again caused by an accidental slip 
of Miss Tayler’s pen (op. cit., p. 144)! Were 
the second Countess of Roehenstart née 
Harrison (a point which research should 
some day be able to determine), we should 
feel surer about the parentage of “ Plan. 
tagenet Harrison,” whose birth-date might 
equally well have been circa 1823 (instead 
of “ 14 July 1817 ”’),—in view of the fact that 
his entire History of Yorkshire is semi- 
fictitious,—and who might even turn out to 
be Constance Louisa’s son. 

Recent enquiries at the Public Record 
Office have elicited the fresh information that 
“ Plantagenet Harrison” did marry after 
all,—though no wife is spoken of in his own 
résumé of his career, appended to his 
fabulous History of Yorkshire (1879),—and 
that he left one daughter, Blanche, soi- 
disant “‘ Duchess of Lancaster,” who was 
living unmarried in London in 1891. It 
appears that the secretary of the Record 
Office wrote to “ Miss Blanche Plantagenet 
Harrison” on 17 March, 1891, to say that 
Treasury sanction had been received for the 
purchase of certain of her father’s manu- 
script notes and giving her directions for 
the delivery of the material (ex. inf. L. C. 
Hector, Esq., M.A., Secretary of the Public 
Record Office, London). His second alias, 
or cant name, was “James Phillippe” (or 
Philip), possibly in reference to the young 
Pretender’s kinsman, James Philip, Duke of 
Berwick (see the History of the Washington 
Family; derived from Odin, the Founder of 
Scandinavia, etc., New York, 1879, p.vi; 
also New England Hist. Gen. Register. 
vol. 43, 1889, pp. 82, 423-24, and vol. 4, 
1890, p. 78). Brief articles on this flam- 
boyant and semi-legendary personage (who, 
in addition to his ducal incognito, was 
“ Marshal-General” and “Knt. of the 
St. Esprit”) have already been published 
in Notes and Queries, vol. 170, 1936. Plan- 
tagenet Harrison’s ‘“ MS. Notes from the 
Plea Rolls” are a series of huge, bound 
volumes preserved in the Round Room at 
the Record Office (containing inter alia an 
early photograph of their compiler gorge 
ously dressed up as a Stuart prince, along 
with numerous impressions from his pet 
sonal seal displaying the British royal arms), 
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familiar to many medieval scholars. These 
volumes are further remarkable for the 
unique collection of “ Washington ” entries 
which they afford (rivalling indeed those of 
Harrison’s American contemporary, Col. 
Joseph L. Chester, now at the College of 
Arms), the dates of such entries being always 
strictly accurate in Harrison’s manuscripts 
and hence differing from the wildly garbled 
dates exhibited in the same compiler’s two 
printed works (i.e. the Yorkshire history and 
the Washington ancestry of 1879). Harri- 
son’s errors in print have naturally been a 
favourite target with genealogists. 

Charles Smith of Boulogne (supra) had 
espoused a Paterson, sister of Lady Barrow- 
field (Catherine Paterson, Mrs. Walkinshaw 
of Barrowfield, who died 25 November, 
1870), the Count of Roehenstart’s maternal 
grandmother; so if, as I have imagined, the 
Count’s second wife, Constance Louisa 
(who, Miss Tayler observes, “was always 
known as Madame Stuart”), was related to 
that particular family, then her mother, 
Mrs. Emily Smith, and the Count were 
cousins by marriage. Sir John Stuart, 3rd 
Bart. of Allanbank, who in 1750 espoused 
Margaret Agnes Smith (one of Charles 
§mith’s daughters), was the London banker 
Thomas Coutts’s uncle. Fuller references 
may be found in E. H. Coleridge’s Life of 
Thomas Coutts (1920), vol. II, and A. Francis 
Steuart’s “The Will of Charlotte Stuart, 
Duchess of Albany” in the Miscellany of 
the Scots. Hist. Soc., 1904. A genealogical 
link also existed between the Couttses and 
Sir Walter Scott,—a fact of some interest 
because of the Count of Roehenstart’s special 
invitation to meet Sir Walter, together with 
the Prince Regent (George IV), at a banquet 
in London of the Highland Society on 
31 December, 1814 (cf. Henrietta Tayler, 
op. cit., p. 143), 

It seems appropriate to add _ that 
Mrs. Scott (supra), in writing from Wash- 
ington, D.C. to congratulate my father (her 
godson) on attaining his majority in June, 
1885 (her letter is still in my possession), 
retails the various details of her early up- 
bringing in Philadelphia (U.S.A.): but, 
since her mother had “died before my 
remembrance” and her fashionable father, 

who was enormously rich,” had continued 

10 live always abroad (a cruel separation 
that she recollected Mr. Stephens as “ often 
deploring”), she spares my father “the 
ramifications of the Royal House of Stuart ” 
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(as she expresses it) along with her pedigree 
down from “the stem” of that race in the 
person of the last Stuart king of Great 
Britain [James II],—though she emphasizes 
that these ramifications “were a frequent 
story from others’ lips” in her childhood 
and became “a mania” with her guardian, 
Mr. Stephens, described as “ entirely homme 
de société,” who “I feared shared their 
[i.e. the others’] weakness” for them! Evi- 
dently the poor lady was trying hard to 
protect my as yet youthful parent from the 
risk of imitating the society-loving Mr. 
Stephens and contracting “a mania” him- 
self since a few days later a second letter 
arrived for him, this time from another great- 
aunt on the Lee side, a certain Mrs. George 
Washington Landell (née Eleanor Lee), 
who was writing to my father from her 
Philadelphia mansion at the earnest entreaty 
of “my dear friend, your Godmother” 
(i.e. Mrs. Scott). This additional missive, 
penned from the austere Quaker city (the 
original American capital after the Revolu- 
tion), warns my father unctuously against 
having any aristocratic delusions of 
grandeur. 

I should observe that the Count of 
Roehenstart’s more intimate correspondence 
(penes Prof. Sherburn in America) is signed 
“Charles Edward Stuart,” without his fancy 
title. But the death “ At Dunkeld, aged 73, 
fof] Gen. Charles Edward Stuart, Count 
Roehenstart” on 28 October, 1854, is 
chronicled in The Gentleman’s Magazine; 
and this title was evidently used on any 
formal occasion, rather than his mother’s 
dukedom of Albany, in much the same 
manner as the title of Monsieur de Florac 
in Thackeray’s Newcomes. Readers of 
Alexandre Dumas’ novel The Queen's 
Necklace (1850) may be glad to hear that 
the historic necklace ordered by Cardinal 
de Rohan (the Count of Roehenstart’s uncle 
on the paternal side) for Marie Antoinette, 
part of the roguery for which the scheming 
Mme. Lamotte-Valois went to gaol, still 
existed up until 1940 divided into three sec- 
tions in the possession of three fair ladies, 
—the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland (the 
famous Edwardian beauty), Baroness Eugéne 
de Rothschild, and Lady Sackville! There is 
quite a lot about the Adonis-like Cardinal 
in the Paris diary of President Washington’s 
friend and envoy to France (1789), 
Gouverneur Morris (again one of the pre- 
sent writer’s collateral forbears), delight- 
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fully edited in 1939 by Miss Beatrix Daven- 
port. A letter written by the Cardinal’s 
brother, the Count-Prince Ferdinand de 
Rohan (the Count of Roehenstart’s father), 
is among the North Papers in the Bodleian, 
together with the 350 letters of Clemen- 
tina Walkinshaw, Countess d’Albestroff, 
(formerly at Wroxton Abbey): the reminder 
survive in the Rohan Collection in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

It should be explained that information 
about the Couttses, and their eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century affiliations, has 
been forthcoming through my brother-in- 
law, A. N. Kennard, F.S.A., late Lieut. 
Welsh Guards, son of Sir Howard and Lady 
Kennard of Langham House, Rode, Wilts.; 
the Kennards being also an eminent London 
banking family (see Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
“ Kennard, Bart.”). Meanwhile, it is pleasant 
news that the invaluable Roehenstart Papers, 
of which frequent mention has been made, 
are to be published in America by their 
distinguished owner, Prof. George W. Sher- 
burn, at a not far distant date. For due to 
these papers, and principally to the tireless 
researches of the late Miss Tayler in the 
North Papers at the Bodleian (as she has 
indicated in Prince Charlie’s Daughter), the 
Ruritanian grandson of “the perfect hero 
of all romance,” Bonnie Prince Charlie,— 
that grandson whom Peter de Polnay aptly 
styles “the last of the Stuarts” (Death of 
a Legend, 1952, p. 255),—has within the past 
three years arisen Phoenix-like from his 
dark and unjust oblivion! Carefully pre- 
served in one of my parents’ scrapbooks is 
a letter, directed to my father in care of 
Mr. Contoit, Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
dated London, 4 June, 1880 (his sixteenth 
birthday), emanating from those fashion- 
able London tailors of a bygone era, Messrs. 
Whittaker of Conduit Street,—mentioning 
how much they were honoured at now hav- 
ing my father’s name on their books, because 
they had long enjoyed Mr. Contoit’s 
patronage “and formerly that of Count 
Roehenstart.” Indeed, the late Mr. Horace 
Whittaker, of the same firm, was actually 
called after my father; and one of my 
father’s stories concerned a certain recep- 
tion in London once given by the Count and 
Countess of Roehenstart in the forties of 
the last century, to which Whittaker as well 
his then deadly rival, Poole, had been invited 
(a courtesy explained by the fact of their 
client’s enormous, but hitherto unpaid, 
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“ accounts”). Spying Poole, the Count had 
sauntered over, remarking, “Well, Poole, 
and what do you think of my wife’s party? ” 
The other, having unluckily spotted Whit. 
taker among the guests, stiffened visibly 
and replied, “ Very mixed, Milord!” But 
his host, who of course appreciated the 
situation, patted Poole kindly, on the back, 
saying, “Come, come, Poole, we can’t all 
be tailors.” At least as a customer of both 
Whittaker’s and Poole’s, the Count of Rohen- 
start must have succeeded in looking 
noticeably well turned out. 


S. H. LEE WASHINGTON, M.A., F.S.A. 


Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS 
ITALIAN STUDIES 


WHEN Thomas Gray, the poet, as Regius 

Professor of History and Modern 
Languages at Cambridge, appointed 
Agostino Isola Italian teacher in the Univer- 
sity in 1768, he could not foresee the benefits 
he would be bestowing on a poet even 
greater than himself. This Italian refugee 
was a scholar of no mean repute, and he had 
already published an edition of Tasso in two 
volumes. In 1789 he produced an edition 
of Ariosto in four volumes. It was about 
this time that he was giving Italian lessons 
to Wordsworth, who was then an under- 
graduate at St. John’s College. In the Fitz- 
william Museum there is a little book 
presented by Gordon Wordsworth, the 
grandson of the poet, entitled 

Pieces 
Selected from the Italian Poets, 
By Agostino Isola, 
(Teacher of the Italian Language) 


an 
Translated into English Verse 
By some 
Gentlemen of the University 
MDCCLXXXIV 


This was at one time the possession of 
William Wordsworth, and on a blank fiy- 
leaf the poet has written the first lines of 
some of his sonnets and the date of their 
publication. 

In the Autobiographical Memoranda 
dictated by William Wordsworth in 1847 to 
Christopher Wordsworth, the poet states— 

“My Italian Master was named Isola 
and had been well acquainted with Gray 
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the poet. As I took to these Studies with 
much interest he was proud of the progress 
I made. Under his correction I translated 
the Vision of Mirza, and two or three 
other papers of the Spectator, into 
Italian.” 

Of Isola, George Dyer, the poet writes— 
Yes, [remember though I knew him not— 


For I remember but his outer man, 
His form, his mien, his look ; and they were such, 


As seem’d to say, “ this is an honest man.’ 

He seem’d too mild and meek—one who could 

bow 

Respectful to his species with a store 

Of kind affections for his fellow man. 

Yet did he not appear a bowing man— 

Bringing to greatness ; as his inner man 

Was by his outer faithfully expressed, 

Worthy he was, as those who knew him say 

To be thy model, make him Emma such, 

And let imagination picture him 

As ever present, though invisible, 

Thy guard and guide in virtue’s sacred path. 

Emma Isola, it will be remembered, was 
a grand-daughter of Agostino Isola, and was 
adopted by Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Henry Gunning, author of the famous 
“Reminiscences of the University, Town 
and County of Cambridge from the year 
1780 to 1820,” and a contemporary of Isola, 
described him as “ generally beloved.” 

In 1792, Dorothy Wordsworth, in a letter 
to Jane Pollard, writes thus about her poet 
brother— 


“He reads Italian, Spanish, French, 
Greek and Latin, and English, but never 
opens a mathematical book. We promise 
ourselves much pleasure from reading 
Italian together at some time, he wishes 
that I was acquainted with the Italian 
poets, but how much have I to learn which 
plain English will teach me.” 


There was no doubt that Wordsworth was 
a Latin scholar, and this would be of some 
help to him in his study of Italian. De 
Quincey in his collected writings says— 

“Tt is remarkable that Wordsworth, edu- 
cated most negligently at Hawkeshead 
School, subsequently by reading the lyrics of 
Horace, simply for his own delight as a 
student of composition, made himself a 
master of Latinity in its most difficult form, 
whilst Coleridge, trained regularly in a great 
Southern school, never carried his Latin to 
any point of classical polish.” 

Wordsworth was certainly well read in 
ancient and modern literatures, and made 


translations of Ariosto, Tasso, Metastasio 
and Michael Angelo. 
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In the “Life and Letters of William 
Bewick,” it is recorded that William Words- 
worth met the Italian poet Ugo Foscolo at 
tea at Haydon’s in the evening. 

Bewick relates—‘‘ One of the ladies pre- 
sent (Miss Wordsworth, I think) began by 
praising the Italian language, ‘for its grace, 
its force, its suitableness to poetry and to 
song, its mellifluous sweetness to the ear, 
merely in sound’ etc.” 

Wordsworth joined in, commending like- 
wise the Italian pronunciation of the Latin 
language, “which seemed to him always 
natural and proper, being emphatic as well 
as soft,” and he said, “he should fancy 
Milton would have adopted the Italian mode 
of conversing in Latin, as suiting his own 
ideas of fulness, rotundity and power, com- 
bined with sweetness,” adding, “‘ what a treat 
it would have been to listen to John Milton, 
the immortal, repeating the poetry of Virgil 
or of Horace!” 

It was about 1805 that he was making 
translations from Michael Angelo. Dorothy 
Wordsworth in a letter to Lady Beaumont, 
dated 1805, writes: 

“TI was glad to hear that you were so much 
pleased with the Translations from Michael 
Angelo. I think it is very happily done and 
a very fine sonnet. I wish my brother could 
have done more in testimony of his reverence 
for so great a man, but he finds so much 
thought in the poems and the Italian so 
difficult that he has tried in vain.” 

In a letter written October 17th, 1805 to 
Sir George Beaumont, William Wordsworth 
says: 

“IT mentioned Michael Angelo’s Poetry 
some time ago; it is the most difficult to 
construe I ever met with, but just what you 
would expect from such a man, showing 
abundantly how conversant his soul was 
with great things. There is a mistake in the 
world concerning the Italian language, the 
Poetry of Dante and Michael Angelo proves, 
that if there be little majesty and strength 
in Italian Verse, the fault is in the authors, 
and not in the tongue. I can translate, and 
have translated, two books of Ariosto at 
the rate nearly of 100 lines a day, but so 
much meaning has been put by Michael 
Angelo into so little room, and that mean- 
ing sometimes so excellent in itself, that I 
found the difficulty of translating him in- 
surmountable. I attempted at least fifteen 
of the Sonnets, but could not anywhere 
succeed, I have sent you the only one I was 

















































able to finish, it is far from being the best 
or most characteristic, but the others were 
too much for me.” The following is the 
translation of the Sonnet in question. 
Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetray’d ; 
For if of our affections none find grace 
In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath God 


made 
The World which we inhabit? Better plea 
Love cannot have than that in loving thee 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 
Who such Divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour. 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless 
flower, 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 


When Wordsworth published this and 
other Sonnets from Michael Angelo, he 
prefaced them with the following note: 


“Translations from Michael Angelo, 
done at the request of Mr Duppa whose 
acquaintance I made through Mr Southey. 
Mr Duppa was engaged in writing the life 
of Michael Angelo, and applied to Mr 
Southey and myself to furnish some speci- 
mens of his poet genius.” 


It was not until Wordsworth was sixty-five 
that he was able to afford a tour to Italy. 
He says—‘‘ During my whole life I had felt 
a strong desire to visit Rome and the other 
celebrated cities and regions of Italy, but did 
not think myself justified in incurring the 
necessary expense till I received from 
Moxon, the publisher of a large edition of 
my poems, a sum sufficient to enable me to 
gratify my wish without encroaching upon 
what I considered due to my family.” 

At Florence he translated from Michael 
Angelo the beautiful and devout sonnet— 

Eternal Lord! eased of a cumbrous Joad 

And loosened from the world, I turn to Thee ; 

Shun, like a shattered bark the storm, and flee 

To thy protection for a safe abode. 

The crown of thorns, hands pierced upon the tree, 

The meek, benign, and lacerated face, 

To a sincere repentance promise grace, 

To the sad soul give hope of pardon free. 

With justice mark not Thou, O Light divine, 

My fault, nor hear it with Thy sacred ear ; 

Neither put forth that way Thy arm severe ; 

Wash with Thy blood my sins ; thereto incline 

More readily the more my years require 

Help, and forgiveness speedy and entire. 

The day has long ceased to be when 
Wordsworth was thought to be a second-rate 
poet by some of his contemporaries, and the 
criticisms of Lord Byron are now almost 
forgotten. 
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William Hazlitt has rightly said— 

“Those who look upon Mr Words. 
worth as a merely puerile writer, must be 
rather at a loss to account for his strong 
predilection for such geniuses as Dante 
and Michael Angelo.” 


It would be interesting to think that 
Wordsworth modelled his sonnets on those 
of Michael Angelo, but there is no direct 
evidence of this. Although he was familiar 
with the theory and practice of the Italian 
sonneteers, it is to Milton that we must look 
as his guide to this kind of composition, 
Undoubtedly Milton was influenced by 
Dante and Petrarch and therefore to a cer- 
tain extent Wordsworth was_ influenced, 
especially as regards the form of his sonnets 
by the Italian poets. From the time of 
Milton onwards, the Sonnet had been neg- 
lected, until Wordsworth by his genius made 
the form a living expression of poetic 


thought. H. RossITeR SMITH. 


THE (DORMANT) BARONETCY OF 
PICKERING, OF TICHMARSH 


JN Burke’s Landed Gentry of 1837 will be 

found a genealogy of Pickering, which 
purports to show the descent of Edward 
Rowland Pickering, “ of the Old Lodge and 
of Clapham” (born 1778 and then living), 
from Sir Gilbert Pickering, of Tichmarsh, 
co. Northants., who was created a baronet 
in 1638. 

According to this genealogy, Sir Gilbert, 
who died in 1668, had a second son, Gilbert, 
who married Mary, daughter of John Creed, 
of Tichmarsh, and was the father of Edward 
Pickering, who married Teresa, daughter of 
Wiston Brown, of Thrapston. Their son, 
Edward is shown as marrying Katherine, 
daughter of Edward Lacy, of Daventry, and 
as the father of Edward Lake Pickering, 
who married Mary, daughter of William 
Unfraville. Edward Rowland Pickering, 
their son, appears to have been the first to 
qualify as a landed proprietor, as no places 
of residence occur in connection with the 
three earlier generations. 

“G.E.C.”" says of this descent “the 
existence of such Mary Creed however 18 
doubtful . . . and that of such Edward, as 
son of the said Gilbert, is still more s0.’ 
He adds “if the pedigree [of Pickering of 
Old Lodge] could be established the 


* Complete Baronetage, vol. 2, p. 432. 
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Baronetcy would presumably be in that 
family.” It is possible that there are 
descendants of the first baronet through 
several of his younger sons, but the claim 
of the Pickerings of Old Lodge is from the 
eldest of the younger sons, and Edward 
Rowland Pickering, mentioned above as 
living in 1837, had no less than eight sons. 
Gilbert Pickering, second son of Sir 
Gilbert (first baronet) was aged 21 in 1666, 
when he had a licence” to marry Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pinchon, widow aged 26. He is 
described as “Lieut. at Sea” in the 1618 
Visitation of Northamptonshire, and as 
“Major” in a monumental inscription to 
his son-in-law, Thomas Dillingham,’ rector 
of Barnwell All Saints’, Northamptonshire. 
Presumably he is also the individual to 
whom his uncle Ned Pickering referred in 
1667, when he told Samuel Pepys “the ill 
news of his nephew Gilbert, who is turned a 
very rogue.” Ned Pickering is often men- 
tioned by Pepy’s once as “a lying bragging 
coxcomb,” and on another occasion as “ like 
an ass with his feathers and new suit,” but 
the diarist was beholden to him for advice 
on the subject of horse-flesh, and it was he 
who selected the pair of black horses of 
which Samuel was so proud. There is no 
clue to the nature of the alleged roguery 
of Gilbert Pickering. He seems to have 
been in the Maritime Legion, under Briga- 
dier Holt at Saragossa, and probably died 
abroad, fighting in the war of the Spanish 
Succession. Unfortunately he left no will, 
but administration was granted in 1709 to 
Jane Pickering, his widow. Here we have 
evidence of a second marriage. His first 
wife, Elizabeth Pinchon widow, was prob- 
ably the widow of Thomas Pinchon, of 
London, who died in 1665, leaving all he 
possessed to his wife Elizabeth. Several 
generations of the Pinchon‘* family had been 
members of the Drapers’ Company, includ- 
ing the Thomas in whom we are interested. 
According to the 1681 Visitation of 
Northamptonshire, Major Pickering had a 
daughter Elizabeth, then aged 12. As she 
is the only child named, it must be assumed 


that any other issue had died, or were born 
after 1681. 


* Chester's Marriage Licences. 
W; Buried at Barnwell, 20 August, 1704, aged 46. 
i tien 10 October, 1704 (Consist. Pet. Book 


“See Visitation of Essex, 1612, for Pinchon family 
of Writtle, possible ancestors. 
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It is now necessary to revert to Edward 
Pickering (“‘ Ned” to Pepys), uncle to Major 
Pickering, 2nd Baronet, with remainder fail- 
He was born in 1618, schooled at Oundle, 
and is said to have been Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to Charles I. He married in 
1663 Dorothy, one of the daughters of Sir 
John Weld, of Arnolds, in Edmonton, and 
was of Lincolns Inn when he made his will® 
(nine days before he was buried at Tich- 
marsh) on 12 March 1697/8. He was a man 
of considerable wealth, but his only child, 
Dorothy® had died in 1680, at the age of 
12.7. In 1692 he had settled certain property 
in Huntingdonshire on his nephew, Sir John 
Pickering, 2nd Baronet, with remainder fail- 
ing heirs to the issue of his younger nephews 
Montague, “Theophilus, Sidney and Francis 
in order of seniority. He also instructed 
his executors to purchase lands and tene- 
ments for the use during his life of “‘ Gilbert 
Pickering, son of Gilbert Pickering second 
son of my brother Sir Gilbert Pickering ” 
and after his death to his heirs male. On 
the face of it these instructions would appear 
more than usually explicit, but there was a 
strange “snag.” Major Gilbert Pickering 
apparently had no son named Gilbert. 

In 1707, a suit was commenced in the 
Court of Chancery regarding this bequest. 
John Pickering, son of Gilbert, late [by 
which we must understand formerly] of the 
parish of St. Martin in the Fields, an infant 
under 21 years of age, claimed that in his 
great uncle’s will “ his name is mistaken .. . 
he therein being called by the name of Gil- 
bert, son of Gilbert, second son of Sir Gilbert 
Pickering.” He further states that the said 
Gilbert his father had no other son save 
himself, John Pickering. In consequence he 
lays claim to the bequest in the will of his 
great uncle, and to that in favour of Edward, 
son of Montagu Pickering, who is stated to 
have died in 1704. 

Neither the answer of the executors nor 
the finding has been discovered, but as Major 
Pickering, the father of the infant, was alive 
in 1707, it seems safe to conclude that John 
was an only son. and that Gilbert, the 
testator actually did misname the child of 
his nephew, confused perhaps by the multi- 
tude of Gilberts in the family—there had 


*P.C.C. Lort 81. 

* Buried 10 January, 1778/9, aged 85, M.I. East 
Lulworth, Dorset. 

*M.I. East Lulworth. 

*P.R.O. Ref. C.9 188/72 Reynardson Division. 
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been at least nine so named. There is no 
clue to the date of birth of this John Picker- 
ing, beyond the fact that he was presumably 
living in 1697/8, when the will was made, 
and under the age of 21 in 1707, the date 
of the suit. 

The descent from the first to the fourth 
baronet is from father to son. According to 
“G.E.C.”, the fifth baronet, who “ assumed ” 
the title “ presumably in 1749, but certainly 
before October 1672,” was said to be son 
of John Pickering “ which John is said to 
have been son of Gilbert Pickering, by his 
wife Elizabeth Pinchon.” “GEC.” 
regarded it as “much more likely that the 
5th Baronet was identical with the Gilbert 
Pickering, born after 1681, and before 1697, 
as son of Gilbert, 2nd son of the first 
Baronet.” “G.E.C.” was aware of the will 
of Edward Pickering, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, but clearly had no knowledge of the 
Chancery Suit, or he would have referred to 
it in his very full notes on the subject. Sir 
Edward Pickering, 4th Baronet, died in 1749, 
the last of the male issue of the 2nd Baronet. 
If Gilbert, son of John (plaintiff in the 
Chancery Suit) assumed the baronetcy in 
1749 it must be assumed that his father was 
dead. We know nothing of John after the 
date of the Chancery Suit, neither where he 
lived nor whom he married. 

It may be that he settled in Ireland; as 
Sir Gilbert, 5th Baronet, married Anne, 
daughter of Franks Bernard, of Castlebar, 
King’s County, and was succeeded by his 
son, Sir Edward, 6th Baronet, who died 
s.p.m. in 1803. 

If we accept the statement that Major 
Pickering had an only son named John, then 
the genealogy of the Pickerings of Old 
Lodge is discredited, for this descent is 
‘based on a second marriage of Major Picker- 
ing to Mary Creed, and on a son named 
Edward. As has been stated, “G.E.C.” 
believed in the existence of neither. John 
Creed was Deputy Treasurer of the Navy. 
Pepys was astounded that he should have 
“the devilish presumption to aim at a lady 
so near my Lord,” i.e. to offer marriage to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing, Ist Baronet, and niece to the Earl of 
Sandwich—but his presumption succeeded. 
A memorial to John Creed and Elizabeth 
his wife in the church of Tichmarsh states 
that they had eleven children, six of whom 
died young. All their names are recorded 
but none is named Mary. Further, Major 
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Gilbert Pickering and Mrs. Creed were 
brother and sister, so his alleged wife, Mary 
Creed, would have been his niece. 

Who were these Pickerings of Old Lodge, 
with apparently strong Northamptonshire 
connections? Were they descended from 
one of the six younger sons of the first 
Baronet? “G.E.C.” noted that there was 
“no lack of persons who themselves or 
whose male issue were in remainder to this 
Baronetcy.” 

In 1898, a printed pamphlet’ appeared in 
which Edward Henry Pickering, of Fulford, 
York, claimed to be entitled to the baronetcy, 
According to the supporting pedigree the 
claimant was descended from Gilbert Picker- 
ing, of Tichmarsh (who died in 1555), who 
was the great-great-grandfather of the first 
Baronet, by an unrecorded second marriage 
to a wife called Edith Percy, the issue of 
which marriage is stated to have been 
“Captain John Pickering 1624-99.” Assum- 
ing that 1624 represents the year of the 
birth of the Captain, he would have been 
born sixty-nine years after the death of his 
alleged father, and if 1699 refers to the date 
of his death, he would have outlived his 
father by a hundred and fifty years. The 
pamphlet states that the first Gilbert Picker- 
ing, of Tichmarsh “ possessed the manor of 
Tichmarsh from William Percy, the Earl of 
Worcester.” Actually, the only Percy, Earl 
of Worcester died in 1402, and it was a 
Somerset who sold the Tichmarsh property 
to Pickering, in 1553. 

Another mysterious Pickering was 
“Count” John Cooper Pickering, of York, 
who produced a pedigree in 1914, claiming 
descent from the Rev. Henry Pickering, 
rector of Aldwincle All Saints’, Northants. 
This cleric, who died in 1657, was maternal 
grandfather of John Dryden, the poet, and 
uncle to the first Pickering baronet of Tich- 
marsh. His only son to leave issue was Sir 
Henry Pickering, Baronet, of Whaddon, co. 
Cambridge, whose son, the second baronet, 
died without issue, so this descent can also 
be dismissed. ‘ The Count ” claimed descent 
from an ancestor, Thomas Pickering, of 
Bishopsthorne, born in 1789, who was 
alleged to have married a daughter of the 
Prince Regent and Mrs. Fitzherbert, who 
“assumed by adoption the name of Milner 
of Middlethorpe, and was educated under 
two successive Archbishops at the Palace. 
The marriage is stated to have taken place 

* Sherwood MSS., Society of Genealogists. 
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on 17 September 1820 “ by Lic. by the Rev. 
Wm. V. Vernon, son of Archbishop 
Vernon-Harcourt.” 

It would be interesting to know more 
about this lady. Sidney Pickering, a London 
merchant, born about 1647, married his 
cousin Honor, daughter of Sir Henry Picker- 
ing, Ist Baronet, of Whaddon, and had a 
son named Sidney aged about eleven, living 
in 1707. Francis Pickering, a merchant at 
Oporto, had two sons Francis and Edward, 
living in 1707. The descendants of any of 
these three would be in the line of 


succession. P. D. MuNpDy. 


WILLIS AND MORRIS 
ADD A PARTNER—AND POE 


QN December 31, 1842, the last number 
of The New York Mirror: A Weekly 
Gazette of Literature and the Fine Arts 
appeared. A little more than three months 
later—in April of 1843—The Mirror was 
revived by N. P. Willis and George Pope 
Morris and renamed The New Mirror of 
Literature, Amusement and_ Instruction. 
Both Willis and Morris were widely known 
and popular with the American reading 
public. Already Willis had published a 
number of volumes—Sketches, 1827; Fugi- 
tive Poetry, 1829; Poem Delivered Before 
the Society of United Brothers, 1831; 
Melanie, and Other Poems, 1835; Pencil- 
lings by the Way, 1835; Inklings of Adven- 
ture, 1836; Bianca Visconti; or, The Heart 
Overtasked: A Tragedy, 1839; Tortesa; or, 
The Usurer Matched, 1839; A l’Abri; or The 
Tent Pitch’d, 1839; and Loiterings of Travel, 
1840. Morris had won some temporary 
fame with his drama, Briar Cliff, 1826. In 
1830 appeared his popular sentimental 
poem, “Woodman, Spare That Tree!”, 
which was reprinted in 1838 in his The 
Deserted Bride and Other Poems. In the 
next year, 1839, he published his humorous 
prose work, The Little Frenchman and His 
Water Lots with Other Sketches of the 
Times. 

The New Mirror of Literature, Amuse- 
ment and Instruction—at least under this 
title—was destined to be short-lived. The 
New Mirror had been in existence only a 
year and a half when it ran afoul of the 
post-office department, which, according to 
the last issue (September 28, 1844), insisted 
on charging it magazine postage. Magazine 
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postage was much higher than that required 
of newspapers, so naturally Willis and 
Morris began looking about for a loophole 
which would still permit them to mail their 
weekly journal at newspaper rates and which 
would give them an arguing point should the 
post office continue to be insistent. They 
subsequently decided to institute a daily 
paper, called the Evening Mirror, which was 
to have a weekly edition, known as the 
Weekly Mirror. The Weekly Mirror, then, 
was to be sent to the patrons of The New 
Mirror of Literature, Amusement and 
Instruction and, we may be sure, at news- 
paper rates! 

With the beginning of the daily news- 
paper, October 7, 1844, Willis and Morris 
admitted a new partner, Hiram Fuller, a 
school-teacher and bookseller come down 
from New England; and about this time 
Edgar Allan Poe also was added by Willis 
and Morris to the staff as “ mechanical para- 
graphist ” or sub-editor, bringing within the 
narrow confines of one editorial office three 
famous literary personalities. According to 
Willis, Poe was “the constant and indus- 
trious occupant of a desk” in The Mirror 
office from nine in the morning until the 
paper went to press. “It was his business 
to sit at a desk, in the corner of the editorial 
room, ready to be called upon for . . . miscel- 
laneous work of the day.” This is about the 
extent of what has been known of the 
arrangement under which Poe worked 
during his four months or more on The 
Mirror. However, among the George Pope 
Morris papers in the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress is the hitherto un- 
published contract which established the 
publishing firm of Morris, Willis & Fuller 
and which sets forth in some detail the 
articles of agreement under which the pub- 
lishing firm was to be conducted, thus pro- 
viding an interesting biographical sidelight 
on Poe, as well as additional information on 
the careers of N. P. Willis, George Pope 
Morris, and Hiram Fuller. The complete 
contract is published below. 

Articles of agreement, made this Seventh 
day of October, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four, Between, George P. Morris, 
of the City and State of New York, Editor, 
Nathaniel P. Willis, of the same City, Editor, 
and Hiram Fuller, of the said City, Pub- 
lisher, as follows: 

The said parties above named have agreed, 
and by these presents do agree, to be copart- 






e* 
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ners together, under and by the name or firm 
of “ Morris, Willis & Fuller,” in the publica- 
tion of the newspapers called the “ Evening 
Mirror,” the “ Weekly Mirror,” and also of 
the numbers of the “ Mirror Library,” here- 
after to be published, and of such other pub- 
lications as shall be hereafter advised and 
required by the Editors hereinafter named; 
and such business shall extend to the selling 
and vending of said newspapers and publi- 
cations, and to the buying and selling of such 
goods and materials, as the said business 
may require; and, for the transaction wherof, 
said parties are to occupy the same apart- 
ments and buildings now embraced in said 
Mirror Establishment; which said copartner- 
ship is to commence from this date, and 
shall continue until dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, only the desire of two of the said 
parties, who may request the third party to 
withdraw from said firm; when said two 
parties so requesting such third party to 
withdraw shall pay him the value of his 
share of the concern to be settled by agree- 
ment between said parties, or by three 
Arbitrators, of whom each party shall choose 
one; and if one of said parties wishes to 
withdraw from said firm, or in case of the 
death of one of them, his share shall be 
settled in the same way, and the firm thereby 
dissolved. 

And to the end that said copartnership 
may be commenced and carried on, and that 
said Hiram Fuller may become a member of 
said firm, he the said Hiram Fuller agrees to 
and with said George P. Morris and 
Nathaniel P. Willis, to pay them in cash, 
within ninety days from the date hereof, the 
sum of Five thousand Dollars; and, after 
said payment, the said three parties shall 
each contribute and furnish one third of the 
Capital necessary to carry on and conduct 
the said business: And all gains, profits, and 
increase of the said business, shall be divided 
equally between said parties, once in each 
week, when a statement of the accounts of 
the said business, its losses, liabilities and 
profits, shall be furnished by each of said 
parties, to the others, so far as each party 
may know or have cognizance of the same. 

And it is hereby agreed and understood, 
by and between the said parties, that the 
said G. P. Morris, and N. P. Willis shall con- 
tinue to edit and conduct the said news- 
papers and superintend and direct the 


literary department of the said Establish- 
ment; and that the said Hiram Fuller shall 
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conduct and attend to the publication of said 
papers, and the general business of the con- 
cern, subject to the revision and advice of 
the other partners; and all disputes or 
differences in respect thereof or to the said 
copartnership matters, not provided for by 
this agreement, shall be settled by the 
decision of a majority of the said copartners, 

And it is further understood and agreed, 
that if the said Hiram Fuller do [sic] not 
pay the said sum of Five thousand Dollars, 
within thirty days [sic], as above provided, 
this agreement shall be void, and of no 
effect. 

And further, that during the continuance 
of said copartnership, no part of the Capital 
hereafter put in, as aforesaid, shall be taken 
out of the concern for individual or private 
use; nor shall either of the said parties 
involve the others, or involve the said firm 
or copartnership in liabilities of any sort, or 
involve themselves or either of them as 
endorser or surety for any person, without 
the knowledge and consent of the other 
partners. 

In Witness Whereof, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 


Sealed and delivered in the Geo. P. Morris 
presence of N P WILLIS 
E. L. Fancher HIRAM FULLER 


Francis P. DESMOND. 
Gardner-Webb College, N.C. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT AND 
“THE LIBERATOR ” 


ig has always seemed rather strange that 
Daniel O’Connell should have been intro- 
duced into Martin Chuzzlewit, even 
although only indirectly as “a certain Public 
Man in Ireland.” It may be remembered 
that he was the object of sympathy of the 
Watertoast Association of United Sympa- 
thisers (ch. xxi’); and that at a “high- 
spiced” meeting attended by Martin and 
Mark Tapley, the members denounced him 
after suddenly discovering that he was “ the 
advocate of . . . Nigger emancipation.” It 
seems probable, however, that the incident 
was at least partly suggested to Dickens by 
a letter written by O’Connell to Richard 
Barrett, the editor of the Dublin Pilot: 


‘The ninth number, September 1843. 
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Merrion-square, 23d March, 1843. 


My Dear Barrett—I saw with great surprise, 
in the last Pilot, a paragraph which you cer- 
tainly took from some other newspaper, 
headed O'CONNELL AND DICKENS, and 
purporting to be a quotation from an alleged 
letter of mine to the editor of a Maryland 
newspaper, published at Baltimore, and 
called The Hibernian Advocate. — The 
thing is from beginning to end a gross lie. I 
never wrote a letter to that newspaper; nor 
am I in the habit of corresponding with 
editors of American papers. 

[ have seen, indeed with great contempt, 
but without much surprise, in several 
American newspapers, letters deliberately 
published under my signature, given to the 
American public as genuine documents—all 
of course being forgeries; but published by 
the editors as if perfectly genuine. 

This is a species of outrageous rascality 
which has been seldom attempted in this 
country, and seems reserved for the vileness 
of a great portion of the newspaper press in 
the United states—that portion of it which 
seems to exceed in every species of infamy 
even the basest of the base, the London 
Times. 

lam surprised that you did not take notice 
that this forgery was published in a slave- 
holding state—a state in which there is that 
moral contamination about the press, which 
I think you ought to know would preclude 
me from having any communication with it. 
Hibernian Advocate ! ! !—oh, miserable 
wretch!—you are, indeed, fit to circulate 
fictitious documents, for even your very 
name must be a forgery. 

Perhaps it is right that I should add, that 
few people admire more the writings of 
Dickens, or read them with a deeper interest 
than I do. I am greatly pleased with his 
“American Notes.” They give me, I think, 
aclearer idea of every-day life in America 
than I have ever entertained before. And 
his chapter containing the advertisements 
respecting negro slavery, is more calculated 
‘o augment the fixed detestation of slavery 
than the most brilliant declamation of the 
most splendid eloquence. That chapter 
shows out the hideous features of the system 
lar better than any dissertation on its evils 
‘ould possibly produce them—odious and 
disgusting to the public eye. 

_ But I cannot help deploring one paragraph 
inthe work. It is one full of the ignorant 











and insolent spirit of infidelity, respecting 
the rigid order of the Benedictine Monks. I 
say, of infidelity—because surely no 
CHRISTIAN man could place upon an equality 
the duellist-murderer with the ascetic servant 
of the cross of Christ?? 

Believe me to be always, yours most 
faithfully, 

DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
Richard Barrett, Esq. Pilot Office.’ 


The paragraph to which O'Connell 
referred as having appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Pilot had been no more than a 
brief extract: 


The Irish Liberator, in a letter to the 
Hibernian Advocate, Baltimore Md. 
handles Boz without gloves. He says: “I 
thank God he is not an Irishman he is the 
texture of a Saxon glutton—the more you 
fill and stuff him with the good things of 
life, the more over-bearing and ungrateful 
you make him. The more kindness you 
extend, and the more praise you bestow 
upon a gormandizer of this order, the 
more aristocratic and turbulent notions 
you drive into his crafty and sycophantic 
noddle.* 


If it is right to assume that Dickens had 
the incident in mind when writing the Water- 
toast chapter, the way in which he developed 
it suggests how superficially he regarded 
American slavery. Even as early as 1843 it 
might have shown him that the problem was 


* At the end of ch. xii Dickens had mentioned 
having passed a place called Monks’ Mound, named 
after ‘“‘a body of fanatics of the order of La 
Trappe,’ who had founded a desolate convent 
there, where there were “no settlers within a 
thousand miles,” and who “ were all swept off by 
the poisonous climate.” A little later he referred 
to another spot, not far away, called Bloody Island 
where two men had killed each other in a duel, 
and went on to say: “and possibly some rational 
people may think of them, as of the gloomy mad- 
men of the Monks’ Mound, that they were no great 
loss to the community.” 

*““The Liberator and Mr. Dickens,” Pilot, 
24 March 1843. The letter was also reprinted in the 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell, ed. W. J. 
Fitzpatrick, 1888, II, 296-7, omitting the second and 
third paragraphs. 

**O’Connell and Dickens,” Pilot, 22 March. 
The Hibernian Advocate is not recorded by 
Winifred Gregory, American Newspapers 182]- 
1936, A Union List of Files Available in the United 
States and Canada, New York, 1937, and presum- 
ably therefore no files are extant in the libraries 
consulted. I am indebted to Mr. Fred Shelley, the 
Librarian of the Maryland Historical Society, Balti- 
more, however, for kindly confirming that it is 
known to have been published in Baltimore. 
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not only humanitarian but political. At the 
time of his first visit to America he was far 
from realising that this was so: his objec- 
tion to it was entirely moral or emotional. 
That the question should suddenly bring the 
English-hating slave-holders of the South 
into conflict with equally bitter Anglophobes, 
the Irish, seemed to him delightfully farcical 
but offered no grounds for deeper considera- 
tion. It was just because he regarded such 
problems as these in an emotional way 
rather than as questions of principle that he 
was powerless in the face of self-interest, and 
drifted into holding a set of irreconcilable 
Opinions maintained by nothing more than 
eloquence and moral fervour. 
K. J. FIELDING. 


University of Liverpool. 


DIARY OF 
EDWARD LANCE TARBUCK, FOR 1846 


"THE following extracts are from the diary 
of Edward Lance Tarbuck, architect, 
who was born at Greenwich in 1828. He 
was a Silver Medallist of the Institute of 
British Architects, and in his younger days 
an assistant in the offices of Sir Charles 
Barry, Sydney Smirke, R.A., and other 
eminent men of that time. He was editor 
of some works on building, and the author 
of a “ Handbook of House Property.” 

He finished school at the Revd. James 
Darnell’s, Ramsgate, on June 14th 1844. He 
was at Mr. George’s a Builder, Trinity 
Square, Southwark, on trial from June 24th 
to July 23rd 1844, and worked in the car- 
penter’s shop, but did not like the trade and 
returned home to Ramsgate. 

January 2nd, 1846. Started from Rams- 
gate for London on board the Fawn. My 
mother saw me off at 9 o’clock and I arrived 
at Nicholson’s Wharf after a rather rough 
passage at } past 4. Took a two-penny boat 
to Westminster, and arrived safe at Mr. 
Wright’s, Architect and Surveyor, Lambeth, 
to whom I was articled for 4 years. 

January 3rd. Accompanied Charles 
Augustus Gould, our senior pupil, to Car- 
penters’ Hall where he is making drawings 
of the highly enriched ceiling for Mr. Wright. 
It is in the Italian Style of the time of 
Charles II 3 years after the Great Fire. There 
are extensive repairs going on at the Hall 
(it being the intention of the company, for 
whose own use I understand it is not fitted, 
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to let it for railway offices) in the course of 
which some old paintings in fresco were 
discovered, they have attracted much atten. 
tion and numbers of persons have viewed 
them. The faces I considered expressive 
they are quite in the old style of art, with 
its characteristic absurdities. For instance 
the Ark is represented so small that the 
men at the side could not stand upright in it, 

Jan. 9th. Accompanied Mr. Gould to 
correct a plan we had of Trinity Church: 
Clambered up the tower with him and got 
in a fine condition. The church is in the 
Norman style, very plain; I do not at all 
admire it. The architect I understand was 
originally a coal merchant! Certainly his 
edifice does not say much for his taste. A 
mrs. Branstone took tea here, in the even- 
ing her husband, an engraver, came. 

Jan. 11th. Sunday. Walked to Brompton 
in order to dine at Mr. Scott’s. After some 
conversation with Mr. Scott, accompanied 
Miss E. Rattenbury to Dr. Morrison's 
Chapel: the abrupt, vehement, and violent 
delivery of this minister, though it might 
perhaps indicate his uncurbed earnestness, 
did not at all please. After dinner walked 
with Mr. and Mrs. Scott to Brompton 
Cemetery (where we heard the funeral ser- 
vice and inspected the whole place) and to 
the chapel of College for educating young 
men for the preceptorship of National 
Schools. It was Norman and the ornaments 
outside were formed entirely of bricks 
moulded to the desired shape: it had a novel 
and unique effect. Accompanied Mrs. Scott 
and Miss E. Rattenbury to Westminster 
Chapel to hear a Mr. Martin preach. The 
place was crammed, the sermon was particu- 
larly adapted to youth, very energetic, quite 
a young man, derived much instruction from 
what I could hear. 

Jan. 14. Went with Mr. Gould and James 
Wright to buy some mathematical instru- 
ments, they will cost me £2/9/- but they 
are indispensable. Afterwards went to 
British Museum. The arrangement of the 
Museum I consider very defective, but trust 
in the new one Sir R. Smirke is now erect- 
ing, this defect will be remedied. 

Jan. 15. On plans of Trinity Chapel, the 
curate requiring two copies. 

Jan. 16. At 8 o'clock went with Mr. 
Wright, James etc. to the Royal Academy to 

* Church of the Holy Trinity, Carlisle Lane, Lam- 


beth. Designed by Edward Blore, born at Derby, 
1787, died 1879. 
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hear Mr. Cockerell lecture on architecture. 
Mr.Cockerell, is I understand, a very learned 
and skilful man, possessing a refined taste 
and accurate knowledge of his profession; 
he is also said to be very amiable. The 
National Gallery has encountered very 
gvere criticisms from all who have 
examined it; the interior 1s very plain, almost 
destitute of ornament. The architect's death 
is said to have been accelerated by the 
ridicule and contempt thrown upon him, yet 
his designs were preferred before all others, 
a glaring instance of what interest will do, 
and of the justice rendered to the profession 
at the present day. The building has been 
called “the disgrace of the Metropolis.” 

Jan. 18. Sunday. Started for Greenwich 
by the train, arrived at Mrs. Disney’s, in 
time to accompany Mr. Disney and Frank 
to church. Afterwards took walk with the 
latter on Blackheath Hill etc. Met with 
George Lance, and promised to call on him 
in the afternoon. After dinner walked out 
with Disney and fulfilled my promise, found 
his father with him, stayed to tea. George 
has received an order to go to sea in two 
months notwithstanding his leg; but he will 
most probably get off. There appears to be 
a great possibility of war with America, 
which is the reason G. Lance is peremptorily 
required. Disney, who is usher to Mr. Dar- 
nell, returns to Ramsgate in about a 
fortnight. 

Jan. 20. Accompanied Mr. Gould to 
number the gallery pews at Trinity Church, 
the drawings of which I have now finished. 

Jan. 26. Walked to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the House was sitting and numbers 
of cabmen were disputing with one another 
round the building. The building is a very 
sad one considering its exalted use, but in 
the splendid new edifice they are, if possible, 
going into the other extreme. I marked the 
magnificent portal under which the Queen 
will pass when she opens and prorogues 
Parliament, massive and grand. 

Jan. 27. Went to Mr. Curtis respecting 
my deafness: he did not look at my ears, 
am sorry to say I do not expect to experience 
much benefit from him. 

Feb. 1. Sunday. Accompanied Mrs. 
Wright to the Magdalen Hospital Chapel. 
There was an excellent and impressive 
teader, and the preacher is, I understand, 
very talented. Took walk through St. James’ 
to Hyde Park, the carriage drive in the latter 
was filled with elegant equipages, numbers 
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of pedestrians were seen also passing to and 
fro. With some few exceptions all appeared 
gay and happy, laughing and joking with 
one another. 

Feb. 2. There are numbers of placards 
about the streets calling on the people to 
petition for total repeal of the corn laws and 
free trade. I observed one man with a 
table and paper, pens etc. before him in 
the street for people to sign their names to 
be sent to the House of Commons in the 
form of a petition. Numbers came con- 
stantly forward and wrote their names, the 
man all the time promising them cheap 
bread, plenty of puddings etc. and plenty of 
work in unloading the ships. 

Feb. 10. Called at the Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, to ascertain the time of 
carriage starting for Mr. Wright, it being 
his intention to go to Slough to-morrow to 
survey a field. 

Feb. 12. Mrs. Delesaux (Mrs. Wright's 
sister) and another lady came very un- 
expectedly to stay here a few days. Accom- 
panied them to Drury Lane Theatre, they 
kindly taking me thither, Mrs. Wright did 
not go. It was quite an agreeable change 
for me. Saw the opera of Don Quixote, 
the ballet of the Island Nymph, and the 
Gulliver Pantomime, with each of which I 
need not say I was much amused. The 
performance terminated about 1 o'clock, we 
took a cab and supped by ourselves. 

Feb. 13. Accompanied Mrs. Delesaux 
and the other lady to the Haymarket 
Theatre, saw performed “ION” a tragedy 
by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, it was loudly 


applauded. I particularly admired the per- 
sonification of two celebrated tragic 
actresses, the Misses Cushman. Afterwards 


a fairy extravaganza entitled the “ Orange 
tree and the bee, or the three wishes,” noth- 
ing very particular, if I may except the sing- 
ing of two young ladies, in this. Altogether 
Drury Lane far superior. Got back about 
12. 

Feb. 15. Sunday. Went to the Chapel 
Royal at Whitehall (S.A.S.) afterwards took 
a walk in St. James’ Park. 

Feb. 16. Rose at five o’clock and started 
with Mr. Wright for Slough to correct some 
measurements he had made of a field there. 
Went by the 6 o'clock train arrived at Slough 
at + past, walked about 2 miles to the place 
of action, our work did not occupy us am 
hour after which we went to an inn and 
had breakfast, got back to the station and 
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left for London by the 44 min. past 9 train. 
There is a great deal of building going on at 
Slough but the houses are in general of a 
very mean character. The Hotel is an im- 
mense edifice and both in size and decora- 
tion far too superb for such a place, it 
appears like an immense Italian palace, it is 
new and I suppose they expect the place 
will soon increase in size and population. 
The landlord has failed once and I under- 
stand is not doing well now. Passed the 
Hanwell Lunatic asylum too rapidly to 
observe more than its extensiveness. Han- 
well new Church on the other side of the line 
is Gothic, early English, with a fine tower 
and tapering spire. Scott and Moffat archts. 
The country is very flat, a fair number of 
trees, fields separated by hedges, principally 
pasture land, when going to Slough it was 
dusk and the lunatic asylum was all lit up. 
The trains go at the rate of 40 miles per 
hour on the broad gauge 7’ (narrow do. 
is 3’ 84”) 6 persons can sit side by side in 
the carriages, we travelled in the second 
class. 

Feb. 22. Sunday. Attended Divine ser- 
vice at the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, saw 
Sir Robert Peel there, not being attended by 
even a footman. Lady Peel leaned on his 
arm and he proceeded on foot to his resi- 
dence, without one sign of recognition 
between him and the people over whom he 
possesses such authority. From the passing 
glance I had of him I could only remark 
that he was rather short, of a florid com- 
plexion, and dressed very plainly. 

Feb. 23. Mr. Wright brought home news 
of a battle in India, 3,500 English killed, 
and more than double that number on the 
opposite side. General Sale was also killed. 
We who live at ease at home little imagine 
the miseries that are going on abroad. 

Mar. 8. Sunday. Started to Brompton 
to dine at Mr. Scott’s. Was received very 
kindly, took walk with Mr. S. to the chapel 
of the Church National Schools for 
gratuitously educating young men to take 
the posts of master to national schools etc. 
A stern and severe looking ecclesiastic 
ascended the pulpit and delivered a long 
discourse in a very dignified and energetic 
manner, it was of a very Puseyistical charac- 
ter, as one of his affirmations will sufficiently 
demonstrate, viz: “that those who do not 
admit the efficiency and partake of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, will be con- 
demned to everlasting damnation ”; that sic 
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itur ad astra is perfectly at variance with 
the spirit so far as I understand it, of the 
Christian religion. Purity of heart and 
inward feeling not outward forms and cere. 
monies, according to my ideas are required, 
Found on my return Mr. Scott’s uncle and 
a French young lady at dinner. Accom. 
panied Mr. S. to look over the house the 
Misses Rattenbury are about to enter (on 
Tuesday next). Accompanied them to Dr, 
Morrison’s chapel, the violent and vehement 
address of this gentleman, as I have before 
observed, was far from giving me great 
pleasure. Some might argue his sincerity 
from it, but for my part I think that he who 
is obliged to resort to such means to con- 
vince his hearers of his doctrines is possessed 
but of poor ability, the noisy are generally 
most remarkably wrong. I should be sorry 
to think thus of Dr. Morrison whom | 
really believe to be a warm hearted benevo- 
lent man. 

March 9. It was so foggy that at 12 
o’clock we were obliged to light the gas, but 
it cleared up in the afternoon. 

March 12. Called on Mr. Lewis Solicitor, 
Clements Lane. Read Illustrated News, the 
Opera House has been lately re-embellished 
in an entirely new style by Mr. Johnson, a 
friend of Mr. Wright, it is much admired, 
and is partly illustrated in this paper. It 
is in the classic style after Raphael and 
other celebrated masters. The Americans 
seem determined to have war with us about 
a morsel of land not worth disputing for, 
but when men wish to quarrel, the lightest 
pretext is sufficient. 

March 15. Sunday. Attended Divine 
Service at the Chapel Royal. The Queen’s 
chaplain preaches there, and there is always 
a good congregation attracted less I fear to 
hear the preacher, than by the beauty of 
the chapel and its superior fitting up. A 
celebrated French Architect says this edifice 
is the chastest this side of the Alps. 

March [8. Had to go to the General Post 
Office for Mr. Wright. On my way home 
passed the Fleet Prison, or rather the 
remains of that building, for it has just 
been razed to the ground having been pur- 
chased by the Corporation of London. May 
they devote the ground now to a more noble 
purpose. it: 

Mar. 20. Having received permission 
from Mr. Wright, went with James to Pall 
Mall to see a working model of an aif 
engine to supersede present ones of steam. 
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its speed is equal to the swiftest steam 
engine, it is less expensive, requires less 
attention, is simpler in construction, and 
presents many other peculiar advantages. 
The moving power, is compressed air. The 
engines exhibited worked remarkably well 
and were of a very admirable construction. 
The inventor is an elderly man and mani- 
fested great joy at his invention which pro- 
mises great utility. On our way back 
walked through the Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey. The venerable grandeur of the place 
reminded me very forcibly of Dryden’s 
lines : 
“All human things are subject to decay 
and when fate summons monarchs must 
obey.” 

Mar. 21. Went to the City for Mr. Wright. 
Took a penny boat! There and back. It 
is astounding how cheap a man may travel, 
you can actually go from Westminster to 
London Bridge for 1d. How they manage 
to make this pay, with an average of about 
25 passengers, I am at a loss to say. All is 
produced by opposing interests. You might 
in the summer go to Gravesend for 24d! 
Went to ascertain what time the performance 
began at the Italian Opera House. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright went there accompanied by 
Mr. Hill. 

Mar. 22. Sunday. Attended Divine Ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey. The Dean, 
Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geologist, read 
the Communion Service. The chanting is 
beautiful and quite a treat. 

Mar. 23. Took a boat to London Bridge, 
returned along the Strand home, a most 
pleasant walk to me on account of the book- 
sellers and other shops all along which form 
aconstant subject of amusement, and I trust, 
instruction. Walked through the Lowther 
Arcade, a noted depot of cheap and worthless 
atticles, as usual of an evening it was very 
crowded. 

April 2. Took boat to London Bridge 
and called at Marritts to see Wm. Dellers, 
imending to give him a little instruction in 
French. He was, however, going to hear 
— Kemble read one of Shakespear's 
plays. 

April 5. Sunday. Went to Chapel Roval. 
Got exactly opposite Sir Rt. Peel. The 
Portraits of him give him too high a fore- 
head, and make him too handsome. Lady 
Peel rather fine looking woman, pretty 
daughter about 14. 

April 15. Went for walk with James. 
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Entered Law Courts at Westminster. Saw 
the Lord Chancellor and counsellor pleading 
before him with great energy. It gave me 
an idea how business is transacted there. 
Lord Lyndhurst was rather pale, intellectual 
looking, and seemed to pay a painful atten- 
tion to the proceedings. Entered also several 
other courts. I have now had the honour 
of seeing the first lawyer in the Kingdom. 

April 22. Looked over Illustrated News, 
there are three engravings illustrating the 
opening of the Ramsgate rail-road they are 
truthfully but badly engraved, but we can- 
not find fault with that in a weekly paper. 

April 23. Went with James to the Law 
Courts. Saw Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. 

April 26. Sunday. Went to Chapel Royal. 
Saw Sir Robert Peel there. 

April 28. Went with James to Law 
Courts. Went into Rolls Court, and saw 
Lord Langdale. Met Mr. Gould in Court 
of Queen’s Bench, went with him into Com- 
mittee Rooms, New Houses of Parliament. 

May 1. Started to meet my mother. 
Took boat to London Bridge and arrived 
in time to welcome her to Town. She came 
by the City of Canterbury, and had a very 
calm voyage. 

May 2. Walked with my mother as far 
as Charing X where put her into an omni- 
bus to go to the City. Before doing so how- 
ever I stopped at the Royal Academy to 
see the nobility leaving the dinner given them 
by the Academicians. Saw Duke of 
Buccleuch, Marquis of Lansdowne etc. The 
exhibition opens on Monday to the public. 
The Queen visits it first, then the nobility to 
whom a dinner is given. 

May 14. Passing St. Paul’s, saw a crowd, 
went in. It was the festival of the sons of 
the clergy. Saw the Lord Mayor, a noble- 
man and some of the clergy etc. came out. 

May 15. Went to Kensington to ascer- 
tain particulars relating to a workhouse to 
be erected there, and trace plan of ground. 
We shall compete for it and the drawings 
will be got out almost wholly by our Mr. 
Gould, and James. Went with James to 
Westminster Abbey. A new monument to 
Robert Southey just erected. 

May 19. Accompanied Mr. Gould to 
Exeter Hall to the Meeting of “The Home 
Missionary Society.” Couldn’t hear much 
although there were several very excellent 
speakers, particularly an Irishman of the 
name of Smith, and an American from 
Boston, announced as the Revd. Mr. Kirk. 
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The meeting was over about 4 past 9. 
Alderman Challis presided. The Hall is very 
large and a good specimen of Italian archi- 
tecture, very elaborate, it was pretty full. 

May 23. Came home past the Opera 
House and was surprised to see Guards 
there. On questioning one found it was 
customary at every evening performance. 

May 24. Sunday. Met James by appoint- 
ment at Kennington Church and accom- 
panied him to Camberwell to St. Giles’s 
Church. A really very handsome and chaste 
specimen of Early English, verging on 
Decorated Gothic. The pews are open, all 
free and there was an overflowing congre- 
gation. The tower and spire rising to a 
great height present a very noble appearance. 
‘Took walk to carriage drive in afternoon, on 
my way saw the Queen Dowager come out 
of Buckingham Palace. 

June 5. Went to Owen Jones’ for Mr. 
Wright. This house is fitted up with much 
taste. His private office, or rather study, 
is decorated with some superb works of art. 
He is a young man and is the first (almost 
the only) professor of Moorish architecture. 
He has published a very elaborate work 
“The Alhambra.” Saw Albert Warren 
there. Afterwards called at Mr. Vulliamy’s 
to whom Mr. Wright was articled. Took a 
walk by the Houses of Parliament, saw 
several of the members (Daniell O’Connell) 
come and go. 

June 11. Saw Ibraham Pasha enter the 
House of Lords with suite. 

June 14. Went to Misses Rattenbury at 
Brompton to dine. Accompanied them and 
the Scotts to chapel. After dinner walked 
with the Misses Rattenbury in Kensington 
Gardens went with them to Scotts for tea. 
Walked in Kensington Gardens. Numbers 
of boys bathing there. While we were there 
one was drowned, and we left them dragging 
for his body. . 

July 3. After dinner went to the Royal 
Academy exhibition where we remained 54 
hours. It was the first time I had ever 
been to it. Amid many vulgar there were 
several very fine pictures. Landseers rank 
high. Grants portraits have a great reputa- 
tion as have also those of Mr. Carpenter. 
Etty’s pictures, almost wholly naked females, 
are as much distinguished for the slovenly 
manner in which all accessories are put in, 
as by the natural flesh tints and elegant 
forms of his women, though even these, in 
my opinion, are often very carelessly 





finished. I think all parts of the pictures 
besides that in which the painter is peculiarly 
distinguished ought to be finished at leas 
with care. In this our painters seem to fail: 
they bestow all their skill and labour on one 
principal object, and leave the next most 
disagreeably coarse and undefined. Turner's 
pictures, though they make beautiful engray. 
ings, are really most astonishing proofs of 
what an acquired popularity may force 
tasteless connoisseurs to admire. I could 
hardly make out what they were, a daub here 
ind there seemed wholly to compose them, 

A few red streaks for a sky, another 
dwub that few, if not acquainted before. 
hand would suppose to be a boat and men. 
Leslie and Lee paint very prettily, their pic- 
tures are well finished. Danby’s are 
distinguished by great depth of shade and 
colouring, and generally have a very firm 
effect. Daniel Maclise’s picture of “ Trial 
by Ordeal ” discovers new beauties, the more 
it is examined. The frightened and highly 
wrought tremendous terror depicted in the 
child’s countenance was most masterly 
expressed. His colouring is very brilliant. 
Cooper paints animals very cleverly. There 
was a portrait of youth struck me very much. 
The Bishop of Oxford’s (Wilberforce) 
portrait is very expressive and, like Welling- 
ton, as usual one sees his phiz two or three 
times, that man is wonderfully popular. 
There was a portrait of Mrs. Carpenter the 
clever portrait painter, by her son, a nice 
looking middle-aged lady with a slight 
brightness about the eye. In the architec: 
tural room were one or two good designs, 
the others but mediocre and not equal to 
what I expected. Mr. Cockerell’s drawing 
of sculpture for a pediment I considered 
the best there. Of the sculpture I admirea 
statue of Eve, one of melancholy and 4 
statue of some lady, one or two busts, the 
rest was not (at least to me) remarkable. 

We paid but a shilling and certainly we 
had a most ample and intellectual shilling’ 
worth. 

July 5. Sunday. Walked to Brixton to 
my Mother’s. Extremely ‘hot, did not 
attend church. Took walk with my mother 
as far as Brixton Church. An_ exceeding 
pretty walk. The inhabitants of this pat 
are much incommoded by the sewer whi 
runs, sometimes underground, the whole 
length of the road. In hot weather the 
stench from this is far from agreeable. 


July 7. Attended a lecture on Adelaide 
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(Australia) by Mr. James Allen. Dissolving 
yiews of the vicinity of Adelaide illustrated 
the lecture which ended about 10. Crosby 
Hall is a fine specimen of Perpendicular 
Gothic, and though small is well adapted 
for lectures, concerts etc. It has a fine ceil- 
ing of open roof, carved woodwork. 

July 12. Went to Brixton. Took my 
mother to Camberwell church. 

Walk with my mother in afternoon, 
country pretty. 

August 1. Have never seen a more severe 
shower of rain and hail than occurred this 
afternoon. ; 

August 2. Attended Westminster Abbey, 
though it rained very fast. 

In afternoon walked to Brixton. Heard 
sad accounts of the storm yesterday. We 
have 4 panes of glass broken by the hail, 
but that is nothing compared with the 
damage the houses of others have received. 
The papers furnish a regular chapter of 
“moving accidents of the flood.” At 
Buckingham Palace £2,000 damage, skylight 
blown into street, houses flooded, people 
drowned. 

August 11. Walked over bridge to look 
at exterior of Law Courts. Saw the Duke 
of Wellington come out of House of Lords, 
he was compelled to lean on a gentleman’s 
arm till his cab came up. Contemplating 
his feeble figure I thought to myself, is 
this the man to whose honour they are about 
to erect a colossal statue so gigantic that a 
man of horseback could ride under the 
horse’s belly, and a dozen persons can dine 
within it! Is this he who overthrew one 
of the most talented, ambitious and power- 
ful men the world ever saw! Is this he who 
still holds the highest military office in this 
powerful Kingdom, and upon whose head 
more honours have been showered than have 
fallen to the lot of almost any living being. 
Contemplate his present feebleness and 
mourn for the weakness and fragility of 
man. 

Sept. 11. Went to the Art Union. Many 
of the pictures display considerable senti- 
ment and ability. The rooms were crowded 
almost to suffocation. I particularly 
admired a picture entitled The Orphan. 
Boys gambling in Forum Romanum 
possesses considerable merit. Mr. Warren 
has two pictures there. One, “ Arrival at a 
dried up well in the Desert,” is very fine. 


The despair of the thirsty man is admirably 
depicted. 
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Sept. 16. Went to Zoological Gardens. 
Saw the beasts etc. and afterwards The 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. The fireworks 
were not so good as I have seen them there 


before. However, we spent a pleasant 
evening. 
Oct. 5. I accompanied Mr. Wright to see 


some iron girders proved, and also to the 
extension of warehouses erected under his 
supervision for Messrs. Morley Cheapside. 

Oct. 10. I finished this evening a tragedy 
by Mr. Joseph Wright (a cousin of Mr. 
Wright's). It is the first publication of the 
author, and certainly as such does him no 
inconsiderable credit. The title is “ The 
Horatii.” 

Oct. 15. In the evening I went to my 
Mother’s. We both called on Mr. Leslie 
our next-door neighbour. I understand him 
to be a classical scholar and corrector in the 
press. He certainly appears a clever man, 
though of the antiquated polite school. I 
had a long and interesting conversation with 
him on Architecture in which he evinced no 
slight knowledge, as well as in History and 
a remarkable memory for dates. He has, 
he says, edited an edition of Shakespeare, 
and also a Greek Lexicon. Mrs. Leslie is a 
hearty good-natured woman, they are both 
past the middle period of life but are exceed- 
ingly fond of each other. 

Oct. 17. Read first number of Dickens’ 
new work “ Dombey and Son.” 

Oct. 23. Went to Brixton. Took the 
Tragedy of the “ Horatii” to Mr. Leslie. 

Oct. 24. In City all day waiting to see 
iron girders proved. They could not how- 
ever obtain the hydraulic pump. 

Oct. 30. Went to Brixton. Called on 
Mr. Leslie and heard his opinion of Mr. Jas. 
Wright's tragedy. He by no means thought 
highly of it. R. E. T. WILLIAMs. 


(To be continued) 


CLOUGH: ‘SAY NOT THE 
STRUGGLE’ 
(exevii. 104) 
"THE surmise (in PMLA, December, 1951, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 6, pp. 919-926) by 
Professor David Allan Robertson, Jr. that 
A. H. Clough’s poem, “ Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth,” may have been a reply to 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Dover Beach” is con- 
sidered “possible, plausible and _ not 
improbable.” 
Herewith I venture to set forth more fully 
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my own surmise’ regarding the occasion for 
the composition of “Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth.” This contention assumes 
no need of relating Clough’s poem in any 
way with “ Dover Beach.” 

In 1849 Clough visited Italy as a tourist— 
pleased with the blue Latin sky and mindful 
of classic marbles and Renaissance art. 
From Liverpool in February he had indi- 
cated his awareness that the great powers 
meant to restore Pope Pius IX and to crush 
the renascent Roman republic of which 
Joseph Mazzini had just been declared a 
citizen.” At the beginning of his tour 
Clough, republican though he was, felt more 
concern about his disappointment at St. 
Peter’s than about contemporary _inter- 
national politics. And since this was the 
current thing to do, he visited Mazzini and 
found a French envoy with him. The Italian 
was so available to all that he wondered at 
his not having been assassinated by some 
Jesuit—it would have been so easy.* Clough 
acknowledged the triumviral* dignity by 
waiting almost an hour in an antechamber 
and was rewarded with a half-hour interview 
with the dictator, whom he thought less 
fanatical and less single-minded than he had 
expected—in fact, was even led to judge him 
“shifty and practical enough.” Mazzini 
seemed in excellent spirits—confident and at 
ease; he asked whether the Englishman had 
seen anything of the pillaging that English 
newspapers were describing. English resi- 
dents, said Mazzini, could bear witness to 
the prevailing tranquillity. And Clough 
himself saw nothing to the contrary so that 
he thought “ S.P.Q.R.” merited a defence in 
The Globe, for it was a “ most respectable ” 
republic.’ Late in May of 1849 he was un- 
certain that it would stand, but he was 
moved to declare to Thomas Arnold that 
under Mazzini’s inspiration it had shown “a 
wonderful courage and a __— glorious 
generosity." In Geneva that August, he 

*Rudman, H. W., Italian Nationalism and 
English Letters: Figures of the Risorgimento and 
Victorian Men of Letters, G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1940, pp. 84-86. 

?Clough, Arthur Hugh, Letters and Remains, 
London, 1865, p. 121. 

* Griffith, Gwilym Oswald, Mazzini: Prophet of 
Modern Europe, London, 1932, p. 214. 


*The Roman Republic was ruled by a triumvirate 
composed of Mazzini, Count Aurelio Saffi, and 


Armellini. Mazzini overshadowed his fellow 
triumvirs. 

® Clough, op. cit., pp. 123-125. 

*Ibid., p. 128. 
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expressed to Palgrave, of Golden Treasury 
fame, his admiration for Mazzini and then 
alluded to his own disgust with the over. 
throw of the Republic by French interven. 
tionist troops by saying, “ Farewell, politics, 
utterly!’ 

The gallant struggles of the Romans, led 
by Garibaldi and animated by Mazzini, to 
preserve their commonwealth were com. 
memorated by Clough in his long poem, 
“Amours de Voyage.” Its futile hero, 
Claude, emerges from his attitude of jaded 
indifference to shed a tear for the poor little 
Roman Republic, to denounce France under 
President Louis Napoleon, and to scold 
England for not interfering. Naturally, 
Claude was unable to endure the restoration 
of the Bourbons and of the Hapsburgs to 
their Italian possessions. He observed that 
the Romans did not find it too sweet and 
decorous to die for their country, and was 
pleased with Mazzini’s government, which 
was keeping order despite slanders to the 
contrary by the English conservative press: 

Meantime, notwithstanding all journals, 

Honour for once to the tongue and the pen of 

the eloquent writer! 


Honour to speech! and all honour to thee, thou 
noble Mazzini!* 


For Clough’s fairness and love of verity had 
made him rise above his own feeling of 
superiority to the Roman republicans; and 
very possibly it was for them that he 
intended his best-known poem, “Say Not 
the Struggle Nought Availeth.” 

The following constitutes the case for 
believing that the destruction of Mazzini’s 
Roman Republic occasioned the poem. Mrs. 
Clough supervised the publication of several 
posthumous editions of her husband's 
literary remains. The final edition (1869) 
was also the most nearly complete. To the 
editorial labours of Mrs. Clough and her 
various advisers (Charles Eliot Norton, F. T. 
Palgrave, and J. Addington Symonds) the 
preface to the definitive 1951 edition pays 
this tribute: “ Our edition owes a great deal 
to the editorial labours of Mrs. Clough and 
her advisers. They were dealing with the 
work of someone they had known, and with 
whose hopes and intentions they were 
familiar.” 


"Ibid., pp. 144-145. 7 

*Clough, Arthur Hugh, Poems, 6th edition, ed. 
Charles Whibley, London, 1913, p. 288. 

° The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. 
Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington, and F. L, Mulhauser, 
Oxford, 1951, pp. vi-viii. The preface to this 
edition is by Norrington. 
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In the 1869 edition of Clough’s Poems and 
Prose Remains the final three poems are 
“Peschiera,” “Alteram Partem,” and “ Say 
Not the Struggle Nought Availeth ”—in the 
order given.*" 

“Peschiera ” deals with a defeat suffered 
ty the Lombards when they joined their 
fellow Italians during the 1848-49 rising to 
expel the Austrians. The last two stanzas 
of this poem seem relevant to my argument: 


And though the Stranger stand, tis true, 
By force and fortune’s right he stands ; 

By fortune which is in God’s hands, 

And strength which yet shall spring to you. 
This voice did on my spirit fall, 

Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost, 

“Tis better to have fought and lost, 

Than never to have fought at all.” 


The “ Stranger ” is a Croat soldier, a member 
of the polyglot Austrian army garrisoned 
throughout Italy. 

In “Alteram Partem,” the sequel to 
“Peschiera,” Clough’s third and final stanzas 
read : 


That rivers flow into the sea 

Is loss and waste, the foolish say, 

Nor know that back they find their way, 
Unseen, to where they want to be. 

No! no vain voice did on me fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost, 

“’Tis better to have fought and lost, 
Than never to have fought at all.” 


Since the complete text of the final poem 
is essential to my argument, I reproduce its 
lines : 


Say not the strugg!e nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been, they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making 
Comes, silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


F “Tt is now known that “ Peschiera” and 
Alteram Partem” were written in 1850 (see The 
Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry, 
A.L. P. Norrington, and F. L. Mulhauser, p. 484). 
Mr. Norrington is of the opinion that the first draft 
of “ Say Not the Struggle Nought Availeth” was 
wntten “during Clough’s sojourn at Rome from 
16 April to 17 July 1849.° My point is that 


“Peschiera” and ‘“‘Alteram Partem’’ seem more 
Closely related to “Say Not the Struggle Nought 
Availeth” than “Say Not” to “ Dover Beach.” 
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Its third stanza seems closely related in idea, 
image, and phrase to the third stanza of 
“Alteram Partem.” 

In summary, I believe that “ Say Not the 
Struggle Nought Availeth” was occasioned 
in general by the attempts during 1848-49 
of the Italians to expel their foreign and 
native tyrants and was occasioned in par- 
ticular by the overthrow of the Roman 
Republic led by Joseph Mazzini. From the 
points of view of theme and occasion its 
nearest analogue is, in my opinion, Pushkin’s 
““ Message to Siberia” (1827) a noble state- 
ment of hope written after the vain revolt 
of the Russian Decembrists against Czar 
Nicholas I in the cause of constitutional 


government."* Harry W. Rupman. 
The City College, 
New York, 10. 
"The Works of Alexander Pushkin, ed. Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, Random House, New York, 1936, 


. 62-63. The translation of ‘“ Message to 
Siberia *’ (1827) is by Max Eastman. 


BEDE, THE SPARROW, AND 
FARRELL 


TUDENTS of Early England have 
recently been reminded by Professor 
Charles W. Kennedy of that familiar passage 
in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History (Il, 13) 
where a counsellor of King Edwin compares 
human existence to the flight of a sparrow 
through a hall—* one of the most unforget- 
table comments on man’s earthly life that 
our literature contains.”' Centuries ago, an 
unknown scribe wrote the following remark 
in the margin of the eleventh-century Hatton 
manuscript: “Nota pulcram compara- 
tionem de breuitate uitae,”? and every 
reader of Wordsworth recalls his effective 
use of this simile in the Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets (I, 16). 

A contemporary American novelist, James 
T. Farrell, known for his depiction of life in 
twentieth-century Chicago, has _ also 
employed it, in Young Lonigan (1932), the 
first volume in a trilogy called Studs Loni- 
gan. Near the beginning of the novel 
Farrell describes in detail the 1916 gradua- 
tion ceremonies at St. Patrick’s Parochial 
School and includes the following as a part 


* Early English Christian Poetry (London: Hollis 
& Carter, 1952), p. 6. 

*Charles Plummer, ed., Bedae Opera Historica 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1896), II, 100. 
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of the commencement oration delivered by 
Father Gihooley, the parish priest: 

“And now comes the painful duty, my 
dear young friends, of bidding you... 
farewell. It is aduty which I would gladly 
shirk, if shirk it I could. But... Tempus 
fugit! Time flies! Time is sometimes 
like a thief in the night, or like some lonely 
bird that comes to the banquet hall of 
this earth where man is feasting; it comes 
from a black unknown, flies through while 
man eats, and is gone out in the black 
night; and I may add, my dear young 
friends, the black night is black indeed, 
unless one has abided by the will of Gawd. 
Friends, it would be my fondest wish to 
keep you here with us at St. Patrick’s, 
studying, serving the Lord, playing your 
happy, innocent games of childhood out 
there in our large playground; but .. .”* 


From a seventh-century Deiran king's 
court to a twentieth-century _ Illinois 
parochial school commencement is indeed a 
considerable leap in time and space, and the 
gulf between the Venerable Bede and the 
naturalistic Farrell is well nigh immeasur- 
able. But the paragraph quoted above 
seems worthy of record because it bears 
tangible witness to the continuing effective- 
ness of a poetic figure first set down by the 
learned historian of Anglo-Saxon England. 


H. B. Woo-r. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


* New York: The Modern Library, 1938, p. 32. 


MORE “FOR THEM THAT ARE YET 
FOR TO COME”. V 


(Continued from page 217) 


ADDITIONS TO “ III.—SOME FINAL 
MATTERS” 


84.—“* The Motto of the 2nd Welch.” 
London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 30 
May 1896. 

85.—‘ Scottish Music for the London 
Scottish R.V’s Brass Band. Signed “ Gram- 
iades.” London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
May 1897. 

86.—‘ The Volunteer Service Accident 
Fund Society.” London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, January 1898, p. 16. 

87.—“The Mercantile Jack Petition.” 


London Scottish Regimental Gazette, July 
1899. 
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88.—“ Arma Cano.” Concerning the 
Arms of Marlborough College, Wilts. The 
Marlburian, 20 March, 2 April and 8 June 
1901. 

89.—“ The Longest Word in the English 
Language.” Westminster Gazette, 25 April 
1901. 

90.—“ St. George and the Union Jack.” 
Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette, 
26 April, 1907. 

91.—“ The Scottish Clans Association of 
London.” Founded in 1897. “ Report for 
the Year 1913-14.” Inclusive of an Account 
of its Work from the Outset in 1897. Pub. 
lished—from my pen—by The Said Associa- 
tion, 1914. 

92 (formerly 34).—‘“Safety — First,” 
Written to guard Mr. A. S. E. Ackerman 
from including an unmeritorious Popular 
Fallacy in the then forthcoming 4th edition 
of his work on such subjects. N. & Q., 14 
July 1945. (In connection therewith I should 
now add that the Law concerning proceed- 
ings against the Crown has since been 
altered; and—further—that Mr. Ackerman 
himself appears from the Evening Standard 
of 28 Oct. 1951, to have passed on prior to 
that date.) 

93 (formerly 40).—‘* Toot an’ Come In.” 
An Invitation by King Tutankhamen of 
Egypt—in and by his very name!—for all 
and sundry to visit him in his Tomb: an 
invitation first accepted by the late Mr. 
Howard Carter and the late Lord Carnarvon. 
“Sacrilege and an Invitation!” N. & Q, 
1946. 

94 (formerly 52).—‘* Drum-Majors of the 
London Scottish.” London Scottish Regi- 
mental Gazette, Sept. 1947. (And, in refer- 
ence to such my letter, see also the Editorial 
in the same issue, to which I shall be again 
referring when I come to No. 104 below.) 

95.—* The Tawse.” Perthshire Adver- 
tizer (incorporating the Perthshire Courier), 
4 Jan. 1950. 

96.—‘** Rhyming Relics of the Legal Past.” 
Being a Republication of a Poem in my 
possession—believed to be the only copy 
still extant—relative to Birmingham Sessions 
and entitled “ The Hope of the Briefless, or, 
The Cradle of Crime,” with Introduction 
from my pen. Justice of the Peace, Christ- 
mas Number, 1949. The same re-published 
in slightly revised form as an independent 
Pamphlet. Price 1/9 Net, or Post-Free 2/-. 

The Author, 26 Rivercourt Road, London, 
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w.6, March 1950. (See further below, No. 


 _. Paper-Mills and Paper-Makers.” 
See above : —‘* Addenda to The Main List,” 
sn. “Golden.” N. & Q., 18 March 1950 
(with Corrigendum in N. & Q. 29 April 
1950). (See further below No. 110d) __ 

98—“ Uniform of the London Scottish, 
Our Plaid.” London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, July 1950. (See also earlier, s.v. the 
original “Some Final Matters,” No. 4; and 
—concerning the Highland Dress generally 
—see further s.v. the same, Nos. 15, 43, 44 
and 51, and now also below, No. 101.) 

99—‘“ Grocers and Their Long History.” 
Grocers’ Gazette, 22 July 1950. 

100.—‘“* Our Lay Magistracy.” Justice of 
the Peace, 30 Sept. 1950. 

101—‘“‘ Our Uniform and How to Wear 
I.” London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
Dec. 1950, p.210. (See also above, No. 98, 
and the divers references there given.) 

102—“* Rhyming Relics of the Legal Past: 
a Supplement” (to No. 96 above), “ giving 
the identity of the Anonymous Poet” (Sir 
John Eardley Eardley-Wilmot, 1810-1892, 
Second Baronet) “and of All to whom, in 
curious abbreviations, he Alluded and the 
Approximate Date (1850) of his Poem.” 
Justice of the Peace, Christmas Number, 
23 Dec. 1950, pp. 729-732. The same re- 
published in revised and amplified form as 
an Independent Pamphlet; Price the same as 
of No. 96 above. The Author, 26 River- 
court Road, London, W.6. March 1951. 

103 (formerly in “The Main List,” s.n. 
“Lumley I” No. 39).—‘ Ancestry in the 
Law.” The Law Journal, 23 March 1951. 

104—“ The Big Drum-Major of The 
London Scottish, namely Alfred Goodman 
—already included in those referred to in 
No. 94 above—who with Capt. Ames of 
The Life-Guards shared the honours of the 
late Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee Pro- 
cession of 22 June 1897 for their splendid 
physical personalities (as shewn by a leading 
atticle in The Times of the following day). 
Reference to the Editorial of Sept. 1947, 
mentioned above in No. 94, will show that 
Capt. Ames, who led the Procession, was 
the tallest man in the Services, but that he 
Was quite outshone by Drum-Major Good- 
man, as he led the London Scottish Pipe 
Band. In height “well over six feet, he 
lipped the scale at more than 20 stone, yet 
Was active and in no sense cumbersome, 
tound ruddy face, with twinkling eyes, and 
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the whole surmounted with what were then 
known as mutton chop whiskers, in his kilt 
with flowing plaid and the full regalia of 
Drum-Major, he was indeed a magnificent 
figure.” His Portrait as Drum-Major, taken 
at or about that time, reproduced as the 
“Frontispiece” of the London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette of March 1951, in con- 
nection wherewith see my letter (s.v. 
“ Editorial”) in The Same Gazette, April 
1951, p. 65. 

105 (formerly numbered 70).—‘*A 
Synonym for Paradise?” A Play on the 
Surnames of some of the writer’s ancestors, 
namely, Golden, Heritage, and Paradise. 
N. & Q., 18 August 1951 and, also, the 
London Scottish Regimental Gazette, s.v. 
“ Editorial,” Sept. 1951, p. 164. (See above, 
in “ Additions to I—The Main List ” under 
those three names.) 

106.—“ Elizabethan England” by E. M. 
Tenison, for which see “The Main List,” 
s.n. its own title, and “ Additions to the 
Main List,” above, s.n. “ Tenison.” 

107.—“ Saints and Sinners.” Verses con- 
cerning King David and King Solomon in 
their youth and age respectively. A much 
older version than, and—for its very 
simplicity—far preferable to that given by 
Lord Justice Birkett (whether as a Saint or as 
a Sinner, or as both in one) in his speech at 
the Dinner of “ The Saints and Sinners” on 
7 April 1952, appearing in the Evening Stan- 
dard of the following day. Evening 
Standard, 15 April 1952. 

108.—“ A Printer’s Timely Warning.”— 
N. & Q., 26/4/52. 

109.—“ Questions from the Bench.” 
Dealing both with what a Judge and with 
what a magistrate or magistrates should (or 
should not) do in the matter of intervention 
with questions on his or their part to a 
witness whilst under examination and, in 
particular (per Lord Justice Hodson) 
“during examination in chief” (see 
““Heayns v. Heayns” in The Times of 12 
March 1952); and giving an illustration of 
another side to such picture from the life 
and experience of that late great Judge, Mr. 
Justice Avory. Justice of the Peace, 31 May 
1952, p. 348. 

110.—* The Story of The London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette,” from its Outset in 
January 1896 to 1951. Composed by the 
present writer in 1951—in response to Regi- 
mental request—as then being the sole sur- 
viving Past Editor of that Gazette. To 
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appear as an independent Chapter in the 
official History of the Regiment itself. 
(Forthcoming.) 

110a—A _ Stoolball Match played at 
Lord’s Cricket Ground on 31 August 1917, 
between “Ye Anciente Lawyers (damaged 
by Age),” captained by the late W. W. Gran- 
tham (afterwards K.C.), with whom I went 
in first to bat:—both teams privileged to 
sign “The Golden Book” of Lord’s. Re- 
corded in my History of “‘ The Baily Family 
of Thatcham,” etc., “Co. Berks.”, publ. 
November 1951, p. 295. 

110 b6.—* On the Fringes of the Law,” 
N. & Q., 7 June 1952, pp. 258-260. 

110c.—The Burglar—The Lawyer—and 
The Almighty.” (See above in Additions to 
“*].—The Main List,” s.n. “ Smith IV,” No. 
8.) Solicitor, August and September 1952. 

110 d.—Paper-Mills and Paper-Makers 
(No. 97 above). A Further Illustration : — 

“Robert Smith of Kent, Paper-Maker, 
nephew of James Smith of Wittersham in 
the Isle of Oxney, Co. Kent, Grazier”’; 
living, so described and as “my Kinsman” 
in, and a legatee under the Will of Felicia 
Smith of Ashford, Co. Kent, Spinster— 
eldest daughter of John Smith (1686-1745) of 
Lested Lodge—dated 28 March 1797 and 
proved in P.C.C. 15 June 1797. N. & @Q., 
13 September 1952. 

110 e.—(formerly No. 71 and cp. the 
former No. 28). ‘“ The Five of Diamonds ” 
and “ The Curse of Scotland,” London Scot- 
tish Regimental Gazette, Sept. 1952, p. 183. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 
(To be continued) 


GAMMER GURTON’S NEDLE, 
I. ii. 39-40 
What deuyll can I tell man, I cold not haue one 
word 
They gaue no more hede to my talk than thou 
woldst to a lorde. 
F_PITORS leave us to imagine why Diccon 
takes a lord as a being that Hodge 
would be likely to pay little heed to. In 
spite of the stoutly democratic attitude that 
this reading might be thought to imply, I fear 
that the comparison intended was a cruder 
one. For lorde read torde, i.e. turd. The 
same rhyme occurs, with the spellings word, 
tourd, at I. v. 52-3, and O.E.D. has a number 
of quotations for turd as ‘a type of worth- 
lessness.” 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
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HARDY's WESSEX.—AIl the critical 

comment with which I am acquainted 
assumes the general truth of Hardy’s picture 
of the countryside; he may displace a house 
or a hamlet here and there but the whole 
picture is of a real countryside. I wonder if 
any of your readers can throw light on two 
major discrepancies in ‘The Trumpet 
Major.’ The first is where Anne, at Oxwell 
(which, being Poxwell, must be east of Over. 
combe), wishing to avoid Festus on her way 
home, goes by a route leading her to the left 
of the camp and comes down home on the 
other side—the camp being, of course, due 
north from Overcombe. The other is much 
more complicated so that I will choose one 
single point only: when Festus, galloping 
ahead of his fellows in the general direction 
of Budmouth, meets the German officer the 
latter comes up from the right, intending 
to go to the moors on the left to warn con- 
verging troops, and Festus promised to warn 
troops on the Casterbridge road. If Festus 
has come the directest way to Budmouth he 
is nowhere near the Casterbridge road, nor 
are there any moors on the left where troops 
might converge; if he had gone north from 
(P)Oxwell to join the Casterbridge road at 
Came Down, the German would not have 
come up on his right—nor would he have 
been so near Budmouth as the narrative 


suggests. Eric ARNOLD. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD: LETTERS— 

I have undertaken the preparation of 

a check-list of the letters of Matthew Arnold, 

and I shall need the co-operation of all 

holders of Arnold letters and of those who 
know of the whereabouts of such letters. 

Not to overburden your columns with the 

details of this project, may I request a word 

from anyone who knows of the existence 

of any fugitive or dormant letters of Arnold? 


ARTHUR KYLE Davis, Jr. 
Professor of English Literature. 
University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., U.S.A. 


* TJOMESDAY ” SURVEY OF 1522.— 

I am doing some research on the 
military and fiscal Inquiry made by Wolsey 
in 1522, and am trying to locate copies 0 
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the Returns made by the Commissioners. 
[have already located a few documents of 
this kind in private collections and in local 
archive repositories. I am anxious to dis- 
cover whether any more exist. 


The appearance of these documents 
resembles that of a Muster Return and a 
Subsidy Return combined in one. They are 
generally in book form. They may be 
written in a 16th, 17th, or 18th Century hand. 

| should be most grateful if any reader 
could inform me of the whereabouts of any 
of these documents. J. J. Gorina. 


AN ANACHRONISM IN ‘JULIUS 
CAESAR.’—We all know that Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar contains an ana- 
chronistic reference to striking clocks in 
ancient Rome. What I am interested in 
finding out is who first noted this ana- 
chronism. Several scholars I have spoken 
to have suggested that Ben Jonson made 
this observation, but I have not been able 
to document it in Ben Jonson’s works. Since 
this ‘striking clocks’ anachronism is a 
commonplace in Shakespeare criticism, it 
would be useful to know who first‘-called 


attention to it. MAURICE CHARNEY 


ROBERT TOFTE.—I wish to ascertain the 

place and date of birth of Robert Tofte, 
the Elizabethan poet and translator who died 
in London in 1620 aged about 52. Nothing 
is known of his ancestry, but his vocabulary 
suggests the Northern Midlands; for years 
he courted a lady named Caryll who lived 
at Warrington, and the Tofts lived at Toft 
Hall, near Knutsford, Cheshire, for many 
years till about the year 1600. 

His Will does not help much; no Tofts 
are mentioned in it, probably because he 
quarrelled with some of his relations. 

Any information about Robert Tofte, 
additional to that in the D.N.B. would be 


very welcome. CHARLES Fox 


KING JAMES’S BIBLE.—Do any of the 
proof sheets of the Authorized Version 
of 1611 still exist, or any of the MSS. sub- 


mitted by the scholars who worked in its 
Preparation? R 
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EAMOUNTS OF PYSTON.—According 
to “ Lands and their Owners in Gallo- 
way,” Vol. II, John Blair, 3rd of Borgue, 
married in 1737 Helen Seamount of Pyston. 
Can any reader provide information con- 
cerning the Seamount family, and the where- 


abouts of Pyston? ANTHONY Pye. 


RITCHARD.—Ancestry and biographical 
particulars wanted of Thomas Farnolls 
Pritchard, the architect of the Iron Bridge 
over the River Severn at Coalbrookdale, 


opened in 1781. CHARLES EVANS. 


“ TFAZY WEATHER, MASTER NOAH.” 

John Payne Collier in his introduction 
to Punch and Judy, 1828 refers to “the 
current joke (at what date it originated 
seems uncertain) of Punch popping his head 
from behind the side-curtain, and address- 
ing the Patriarch in his ark, while the floods 
were pouring down with ‘hazy weather, 
master Noah’”; and Robert Southey in 
The Doctor (1834) chap. 23 writes “ that 
Punch made his appearance in the puppet- 
show of the Deluge, most persons know; his 
exclamation of ‘Hazy weather, master 
Noah,’ having been preserved by tradition.” 


Punch certainly did appear in puppet 
shows of Noah’s Ark, but did he really say 
‘“* Hazy weather, master Noah ” or is this yet 
another of Payne Collier’s little inventions? 
Is any use of the phrase known earlier than 


1828? GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


CHAPLAINS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
—I am anxious to obtain informa- 
tion about any unpublished letters, diaries, 
etc., written by Chaplains to the Forces dur- 
ing the War against Russia 1854-1856. I 
have already examined the material in the 
Archives of the S.P.G. but would be glad of 
details of other sources. In particular I 
want to know (a) if the Rev. H. P. Wright 
wrote any account of the Winter Campaign 
in the Crimea 1854-1855 as foreshadowed in 
his book “ Recollections of the Crimean 
Chaplain” which ends in 1854; (b) where 
the complete manuscript of the diary of the 
Rev. Edward Eade, extracts from which 
appeared in “The Army Quarterly” in 
1931-32, is to be found? 


DONALD H. SIMPSON. 
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DICKENS LETTER.—I should be 

grateful if any reader could supply me 
with the address of any descendant of John 
Collins Francis (1838-1916), a former Editor 
of “Notes & Queries.” He died on 27 
December 1916 at Florence House, Christ- 
church Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 

I wish to ascertain if possible the where- 
abouts of a letter written by Charles Dickens 
from the office of “All the Year Round,” 
advising him to learn shorthand, which J. C. 
Francis mentioned as being in his possession 
in 1912 (N. & Q., II. S. V, 3 Feb. 1912, p. 83). 


W. J. CARLTON. 


(COLOUR SURNAMES.—Could anyone 

explain why Black, Brown, White and 
Green occur sO commonly as surnames, 
whereas red, blue and yellow are rare, or 
possibly unknown? Should the name Gray 
(Grey) be regarded as derived from the 


colour? A. F. P. MONTGOMERY. 


(OD’S CHIVALRY.—Can any of your 

readers supply the title (and if possible 
the chapter) of the John Buchan book, in 
which that author refers to the inhabitants 
of these islands as “ God’s chivalry ”? 


W. R. LAWRENCE. 


LJNEs TO A DON.—I have been told 
that Hilaire Belloc’s poem beginning, 
Remote and ineffectual Don 
That dared attack my Chesterton 
refers to the late Dr. G. G. Coulton. I wish 
to have this information confirmed, and to 
know where the “ attack ” can be found. 


T. H. Sou.sy. 
Torcove, Babbacombe, Down, 
Torquay. 
GOURCES WANTED.—1. — Successive 


study, exercise and ease. 


2. A thinking soul is punishment enough 
and every thought draws blood. 


3. La Gloire d’enchainer le Démon de la Guerre 
Et de fixer enfin le repos sur la terre 
Suffit pour m’acquerir le nom le plus flatteur. 
Je ne veux que celui de pacificateur. 
[Said by Constantine. ? in a play.] 

4. Tandis que tristement sur ce globe qui balance, 
J’appercois a pas lents la mort qui s’avance, 
Le Francois emporté par de légers desires, 
Ne voit sur ce cadran qu’un cercle de plaisirs. 


J. E. Norton. 
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Replies 








VALENTINE GREATRAKES  (cxeyiii 
173).—The Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library has a copy of David Lloyds 
Wonders no Miracles; or, Mr. Valentine 
Greatrates Gift of Healing Examined 
London, Printed for Sam. Speed, 1666 (Wing 
2649), which belonged to Dr. Samuel John. 
son and bears his signature on the titlepage, 
The Wellcome Library also has a copy of 
A Brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatraks, 
London, J. Starkey, 1666, which was for. 
merly in the possession of Mr. William 
Palmer, who claimed to be a descendant of 
“The Stroker.” An interesting pedigree is 
inserted in this volume. w._ J. Bisuop. 


Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 
183 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


PUNCH: HIS ETYMOLOGY.—In your 

issue of March 29, 1941, C. W. Brodribb 
advanced an ingenious derivation of Punch 
via the Italian “ Polichinello” from the 
Greek “ Polynices,” meaning the man of 
many quarrels. Even at this late date | 
should not like to leave this theory master 
of the field, for the very adequate reason 
that “ Polichinello” is not, and never has 
been, an Italian word at all. Punch’ 
ancestor in Italy was called “ Pulcinella,” 
and the most probable etymological origin 
of his name is either from “ pulcinelli” 
(meaning little hen chickens) in allusion to 
the squeak of his voice or from a word in 
the Neapolitan dialect “ pollecenella” 
(meaning a young turkey cock) in allusion 
to his hooked nose resembling a turkey’ 


hanging comb. GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


A GRACE (cxcviii. 173).—The passage 
mentioned will be found at the end of 
Milton’s treatise ‘“ Of Reformation it 
England” (Vol. 2 of the Bohn edition of 
Milton’s prose work). Its association with 
Sir Walter Ralegh possibly arises from the 
fact that it was used as the motto of the 
series “ Builders of Greater Britain” pub- 
lished by T. Fisher Unwin in 1897; the first 
volume of this series was Martin Humes 
“Sir Walter Ralegh.” 
It is interesting to note that Milton was a1 
admirer of Ralegh and published his “The 
Cabinet Council” in 1658. 


DonaLp H. SIMPSON. 
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ALEXANDER INNES (cxceviii. 218).— 
Watt in his “ Bibliotheca Britannica ” 
lists a Volume of twelve sermons by Innes, 
published in 1726, in addition to the other 
books quoted by your correspondent; and 
states that he was Rector of Wrabness in 
Essex. He succeeded Robert Riche there in 
February 1729 and remained rector until his 
death. He was succeeded by Talbot Lloyd 
on 18 December 1742. (Morant, History of 


Essex, vol. I, p. 491.) C. S. A. Dosson. 


FERGUS HUME (cxcviii. 174).—There is 
a brief biography of Hume in Percival 
Serle’s “Dictionary of Australian 
Biography,” Vol. 1, pp. 461-462. E. Maurice 
Miller's “Australian Literature ” (Melbourne 
University Press, 1940, 2 vols.) has a good 
deal on Hume, notably Vol. 1, pp. 438-440, 
and Vol. 2, pp. 630-633, where his works 
are listed and some bibliographical notes 
given on the “ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 
Miller says (Vol. 1, p. 438) “ Hume relates 
the story of its composition and publication 
in a preface to the revised edition of 1896 
(reprinted in some later issues), mentioning 
that he made several revisions in the text 
and that the writing of the book was due 
more to accident than design.” 


DONALD H. SIMPSON. 
’ 


NURSERY RHYMES (cxcviii. 169).— 
Mr. Handley-Taylor is misinformed 
in thinking that the version of Taffy was 
a Welshman he gives is unknown and 
unprinted. I have myself known it from 
childhood in a longer version. It is printed 
under March 1 (St. David’s Day), in The 
Memorial Birthday Book, edited by Mr. 
Watson Surr and printed for private circu- 
lation by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 
in May, 1898, 
As there printed it runs: 


Taffy is a Welshman, Taffy is no thief, 

Taffy’s mutton’s very good (not so good his beef) ; 
I went to Taffy’s house, several things I saw, 
Cleanliness and godliness, obedience to the Law; 
If Taffy rides to my house, or unto Pat’s doth 


swim, 

I think my Taffy wiJl remark that we might learn 
of him. 

It is attributed to Shirley Brooks, which 


Suggests that Mr. Surr copied it from some 
other printed volume. 


(Mrs.) H. A. LAKE BARNETT. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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LEIGHTON BUZZARD (cxcviii. 130, 

221).—A tomb in the churchyard at 
Watford, Herts., has a fig tree growing out 
of it which has somewhat damaged the 
“table-tomb.” At one time picture post- 
cards showing the tomb were available giving 
the legend but they did not record the name 
of the person buried in the vault. Canon 
Reginald James, Vicar of St. John’s, Wat- 
ford, was reported in the “ Watford 
Observer ” for 12th February 1937 as having 
stated that it was the tomb of a farmer and 
not of a young lady. 

At N. & Q. 11th S. IV 250, 297 there are 
references to similar legends at Aldenham 
and Tewin, Herts., and at the Gartenkirch- 
hof, Marienstrasse, Hanover. 


P. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


DISTANCE OF HORIZON (cxcviii. 85, 
176).—Approximate distance in miles is 
14 the square root of the height in feet, but 
allowance should be made for refraction. 
At sea at 30 feet it would be 6.3 nautical 
miles or about 7 land miles. C. A. TOASE. 


GONGS AND SONG-WRITERS (cxcviii. 

86).—God bless the Prince of Wales: 
words by George Linley, music by Henry 
Brinley Richards. De Koven’s ‘O promise 
me’ is from his comic opera Robin Hood 
1890 (produced in London 1891 as Maid 


Marian). C. A. TOASE. 


RUTLAND (cxcviii. 86, 181).—The town 

in Massachusetts is believed to have 
been named after the English county, and 
that in Vermont after that in Massachusetts. 


C. A. TOASE. 


ODEL SOLDIERS (cxcviii. 130).— 
Hampe (Theodor) Der zinnsoldat : ein 
deutsches spielzeug, 1924, is the standard 
work. See also Wells (H. G.). ‘ Little Wars,’ 
1913; Floor games, 1911; Holme (C. G.) ed. 
‘Children’s toys of yesterday,’ 1932, pp. 78- 
85 (illustrations only, no text), and Gréber 
(K.). ‘ Children’s toys of bygone days,’ 1928, 
pp. 30-33 and numerous _ illustrations; 
Daiken (L.). ‘Children’s Toys throughout 
the Ages,’ 1953, pp. 137-151. The American 
magazine Hobbies has frequent articles, and 
there is a note in Time 19th January 1953 
p. 64 on the Society of Collectors of His- 
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torical Figurines in Paris. There are collec- 
tions at the Royal United Service Institution, 
The Victoria and Albert Museum, and in 
various continental museums. There is a 
British Model Soldiers Society. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


OMETS AND ECLIPSES: 

MEDIAEVAL NOTICES (clxxxi. 121). 
—The following dates of appearances of 
comets are put together from Czech 
chronicles: 729, January; 838, 11th of April; 
942; 999, 14th of December; 1362, 11th of 
March; 1444, 23rd of December; 1457, June; 
1500, 20th of June; 1531, 29th of Septem- 
ber; 1532; 1533; 1556, 6th of March. 


O. F. BABLER. 


USSIAN CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxxx. 

9).—Praskovia is a familiar name for 

Eupraxia, Avdotia for Eudokia. Both names 
are very frequent in Russia. O. F.B. 


COTS WITH GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
(clxxii. 427, 466).—A list of distinguished 
Scots who served under Gustavus Adolphus 
in Finland and Sweden is given in Prof. Otto 
Donner’s A brief sketch of Scottish Families 
in Finland and Sweden, Helsingfors 1884, 
p. 16 ff. This book, “ respectfully dedicated 
to the University of Edinburgh ” on its ter- 
centenary, is to be found in the University 
Library, Edinburgh, and the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. Stic APPELGREN. 


LINES ON RUPERT BROOKE (cxcviii. 

174).—The poem is by Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson, originally published in The Nation, 
1 May, 1915, and reprinted in Georgian 
Poetry, 1915; Friends; and Collected Poems. 


ED. 


ETTING DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 
(cxceviii. 174).—In vol. clx. there were 
three replies to an identical query, and in 
clxi. six replies. Three new replies suggest 
(1) that ‘ brass tacks’ is rhyming slang for 
‘hard facts,’ (2) that they are the tacks which 
hold fast the inner foundation of a shoe-sole, 
which make themselves felt when the sole is 
worn thin, (3) that brass tacks were placed 
on drapers’ counters to measure cloth. 


ED. 
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THE GOTHS IN ENGLAND: A study in 
Seventeenth and _ Eighteenth Century 
thought by Samuel Kliger. Harvard 
University Press, $5 (London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 35s.), pp. 304. 

WHEN were the Goths in England? Th 

correct answer to this question js 

‘never’ if by “Goths” is meant the 

Germanic tribe bearing that historic name, 

which crossed the Danube in 376 Ap, and 

overran Southern Europe. How is it, then, 
that, in the eighteenth century, we hear con. 
stantly of Gothic architecture, Gothic 
poetry, and even of an ancient Gothic con. 
stitution in this country? An attempt is 
made to answer this interesting question in 

a learned and pleasantly written book by an 

American scholar. Mr. Kliger traces the 

confusion back to Jordanes, the patriotic 

Getic writer, who wrote a Latin history of 

the Goths in the sixth century A.D., in which 

he identified his own tribe, the Eastern 

Getes with the Goths and assigned their 

origin to a great island in the North called 

Scandza. Patriotic Swedes later on identi- 

fied Standza with Sweden. Bede, in his 

Ecclesiastical History, tells how England 

was colonized by three tribes, the Angles, 

the Saxons and the Jutes. Etymologically 
the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of Bede's Latin 

“Juti” cannot be anything like “ Goths,” 

However, in the “ Alfredian” version of 

Bede’s History, the word is translated 

“Geata.” So we get the entirely false 

equation Goths = Getes = Jutes. When 

Anglo-Saxon studies were revised in the 

sixteenth century, English scholars, with their 

heads full of the notion of the “ translatio” 
of leadership from Rome to the Northem 
nations (“Goths”) adopted by the German 

Reformers, eagerly accepted this identifica 

tion. The Men of Kent were famous for 

their love of liberty. Kent, it was well 
known, was colonized by Jutes. The Jutes 

were “Goths”; so political liberty was 4 

“Gothic” heritage. ‘The actual facts of 

the historic Gothic conquest,” Mr. Kliger 

truly remarks, “of mighty Rome and the 

Gothic Vélkerwanderungen are never 9 

strange as the peregrination which in the 

minds of Englishmen brought the ‘ Goths 
to England’s shores.” Still stranger was 
the process, well described by Mr. Kliget, 
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which transferred the epithet “ Gothic” as 
associated with free institutions to the realm 
of aesthetics and applied it to architecture, 

try, and the fine arts in general. The 
“Goths” even emigrated to America with 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and nineteenth century 
American scholars and statesmen proudly 
traced the ancestry of their political freedom 
to their imaginary “Gothic” forefathers. 
In a very interesting chapter Kliger relates 
the whole set of ideas to the ancient concep- 
tion of a “translatio” of world power 
going back to the Book of Daniel and 
eagerly adopted by the adherents of Charle- 
magne when that monarch was crowned 
Emperor of the West. In subsequent chap- 
tes he discusses “Gothic” parliaments 
and “ Gothic” romances and in three valu- 
able appendices, “Climate and Liberty,” 
“The Levellers” and “The Rabbinical 
tradition.” 

The whole book is a stimulating and 
illuminating exploration of the history of 
ideas in 17th and 18th century England, 
throwing much light on the literature and 
aesthetics of the period. It is illustrated by 
reproductions of MSS. and a picture of the 
extraordinary “Gothic” Temple built by 
Lord Cobham at Stowe. The proof reading 
has been rather careless. The author of 
Oceana has been awarded a gratuitous 
knighthood and appears as “Sir” James 
Harrington, and the author of Reflections on 
the French Revolution looks strangely Gallic 
as “Edmond Burke.” 


VAUX OF HARROWDEN, by Godfrey 
Anstruther. (R. H. Johns, Ltd., Newport, 
Mon., 25s.) 


the 16th century not to conform to the 

state religion was disastrous. In Spain 
and Marian England Protestants were 
burnt, in Paris they were massacred in their 
thousands on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, 
and under Elizabeth Tudor and James 
Stuart Catholics were hanged as traitors or 
80 severely fined that their estates were 
heavily encumbered. This attractively 
written book deals with the treatment of 
Catholics in this country, telling the story 
of the Vaux family, who through two cen- 
luries of persistent persecution held to their 
faith with amazing constancy and fortitude. 
Continually harbouring priests in the secretly 
constructed chambers of their vast mansions, 
they maintained centres for the forbidden 
Worship, though discovery meant death. 
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Refusing to attend services in the Parish 
Church, or to swear to an oath of allegience 
against the dictates of their consciences, they 
were forced to pay crippling fines. Yet 
despite these hardships the Vaux family kept 
themselves aloof from the numerous Catholic 
plots, which were the main cause of the 
bitter penal laws. 

The author, Father Anstruther, has quoted 
extensively from contemporary letters, State 
Papers of the trials, from the Tresham 
Papers discovered in 1828, and from the 
autobiography of Fr. Gerard, so that the 
events he describes are seen through the eyes 
of contemporaries. Though the book is 
written from the Catholic angle, and 
the subject extremely controversial, Fr. 
Anstruther is very fair and, when dealing 
with the Gunpowder Plot, dismisses the idea 
that it was another ‘ Reichstag fire’ as not 
according with reliable evidence. Perhaps 
the only really debatable sentence occurs 
when he compares, as equally treasonable, 
Cecil’s negotiations with James of Scotland 
and Garnet’s with Philip of Spain over the 
succession on Elizabeth’s death. After all, 
James was the legitimate heir, for Catholics 
and Protestants alike, and subsequently 
declared as such by the dying queen, while 
the Spaniard had no title of a right, as well 
as representing the country’s hated enemy. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are 
those relating to the Gunpowder Plot. No 
member of the Vaux family was a conspira- 
tor and it is doubtful whether they even 
knew what was brewing, but the 17-year- 
old Edward Lord Vaux, his mother Eliza- 
beth, Lady Vaux, and his great-aunt, Anne 
Vaux were all implicated and imprisoned, 
and there are fascinating accounts of their 
interrogations, of the surprise searches of 
their houses, and of the trials of other sus- 
pected conspirators. 

Persecution gradually waned under the 
later Stuarts but in 1654 Henry, Lord Vaux, 
died without male heirs and the title became 
extinct. Happily Queen Victoria revived the 
barony for his sister descendant in 1838 and 
it is pleasant to know that once again a 
Lady Vaux lives at Harrowden. 


UNAMUNO, by Arturo Barea. (Bowes and 
Bowes, Cambridge, 61 pp., 6s. net.) 
THis slim volume on Miguel de Unamuno, 
written in Spanish by the Castilian 
Arturo Barea and translated into English 
by his wife Ilsa, is the fifth of Messrs. Bowes 
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and Bowes’ Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought to be reviewed in 
these columns, earlier essays being those on 
Baudelaire, Croce, Paul Valéry and Lorca. 
Despite an unevenness of style inevitable in 
so varied a team of writers and despite the 
severe limitations set by the format, the series 
as a whole has received a very good press, 
notably in the Times Literary Supplement. 

Arturo Barea divides his material into 
three chapters, entitled ‘“‘ Unamuno and the 
National Problem,” ‘“‘ The tragic sense of 
life”-—from Del sentimiento trdgico de la 
vida en los hombres y en los pueblos of 
1913—and “The poet in Unamuno”; but 
in effect the treatment is chronological and 
biographical, the main attention being given 
in turn to the ideas in the polemical essays 
En torno al casticismo (1895) and the novel 
Paz en la guerra (1897), to the ideas of the 
more philosophical Del sentimiento trdgico 
de la vida and to those of the novels Niebla 
(1914) and Abel Sanchez (1921). The method 
followed is transparent enough and, for an 
introductory essay, sufficiently sound. As 
Sefior Barea writes: “‘ With passionate, self- 
centred energy Unamuno pursued a few 
basic problems through everything he wrote, 
through repetition, interpretation, exaggera- 
tion and contradiction.” These problems 
are set against the changing face of 
the Spain of the last hundred years,—the 
Bilbao of the Second Carlist War, the 
Spanish casticismo of the end of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth, the military dictatorship 
of General Primo de Rivera, the new 
Republic of the early nineteenth-thirties, the 
Nationalist Revolution of 1936. Miguel de 
Unamuno is perpetually opposing a current 
school of thought, or an existing régime; the 
schools of thought change frequently and 
the régimes replace each other; thus the 
problems remain steady in their subjective 
values, but of necessity their relationship 
with national thought and aspirations varies 
from work to work. Still concentrating on 
his author's thought, Sefior Barea can thus 
conclude: “To everything one says about 
Unamuno, as to everything he said, one could 
find a passage in his works which contradicts 
it, and for every theory one could find pas- 
sages in support”; and, on the same page: 
“ And in the end it is always the complete 
unity of the man and his work, the man and 
his life, which emerges with overwhelming 
force.” 


CHARLES THE FIRST AND Hutz, | ot 
1639-1645, by Basil N. Reckitt. (A, R | is 
Brown & Sons, Ltd., 32 Brooke Street, Fins 
London, E.C. 1. 15s.) poss 


Tus book, well-printed and well illus. 

trated, deals with six fateful years which 
have been written about a good many times 
but perhaps not from such a local point of 
view as in this study. The essential issues~— 
the loyalty of the town, the custody of its 
defences, and the King’s future career—are | jer 
set against the characters and actions of the ; 
Hothams and the Fairfaxes. Although the 
two sieges of Hull are described in a lively 
style, we get the impression throughout the all | 
book that the narrative is over-burdened 
with extracts from other sources. The | the 
references confirm this opinion, and 


although we appreciate the difficulties wh 
attached to writing a work of this type, too } nat 


many quotations, even if paraphrased, are 
apt to become tiresome. It is unfortunate } |ate 
that while some footnotes are given in the } Foy 
text, the main series are grouped at the } don 
end of the book. and 

Despite these criticisms, this work is of } F6 
considerable merit and it shows that Sir John } anc 
Hotham, the first baronet and parliamentary § wa; 
commander of Hull, was not altogether the d 
turn-coat which some earlier historians have } wo 
suggested. The reproduction of Hollar’s } of 
plan of Hull, 1640, which forms the frontis- § sur 
piece is particularly pleasing, and the maps f the 
forming the end-papers show the loyalties f the 
of the local families. ’ 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE, by Harold N. § of 
and Alma L. Moldenke. Sup. roy. 8vo, § ha 
pp. xx. 364 with 95 illus. Waltham Mass, § the 
the Chronica Botanica Co. London W.C.2. F be: 
hoya Dawson and Sons, Ltd. 1952 Price § re 

50. an 


WAS the fruit of good and evil that Eve be 

tempted Adam to eat really an apple? 
What was the manna the Israelites gathered 
in the wilderness? If you are interested in the 
answers to these and many other questions bs 
about the plants of the Bible, all you have 
to do is to turn to Dr. and Mrs. Moldenke'’s 
encyclopaedic work and you will at onc 
find the answer. 

This book is not, of course, the first book 
on the plants of the Bible. Many others have 
been written, just as many others have been 
written on the animals of the sacred writ. 
It is unlikely that it will be the last, in spite 
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of the vast amount of detailed information 
its industrious authors have collected. 
Finality in such a subject is probably im- 
ible, but for the present it has been 
reached and we need not ask for more. — 

The first book dealing with their subject 
that the learned authors know of is that 
written by Levinus Lemmens in 1566. It 
was translated into English from the Latin 
in 1587. This was followed by several other 
works, but though many of them were called 
herbals most were philological rather than 
botanical. The result was that most of them 
were open to serious criticism. None of the 
writers had been to Palestine, and nearly 
all believed that the flora of their own coun- 
tries was a sample of that prevalent al! over 
the world. This error continued to be held 
true until the time of Linnaeus, one of 
whose students, Hasselquist, was the first 
naturalist to seek for information on the 
spot in 1747, an example that was followed 
later by another of his countrymen Pehr 
Forskal. The work of these two men was 
done in the face of unbelievable difficulties 
and dangers. Hasselquist was a sick man; 
Forskal fell ill and was attacked by robbers 
and bandits on more than one occasion. It 
was not, however, until towards the end 
of the nineteenth century that any further 
work was done in Palestine itself. Much 
of this was excellent, and some of it is the 
sure foundation upon which the authors of 
» ‘present book have constructed their 
thesis. 

The difficulties are many. The flora of 
Palestine today is very different from that 
of Biblical times. Exotics and other plants 
have been introduced by man. Some of 
the more ancient species have died out or 
been destroyed for economic and other 
reasons. Philological obstacles are varied 
and complex. Translation is always fraught 
with dangers. Words that may have a signi- 
fiance at one epoch and in one place may 
mean nothing at another time in another 
country, if only because there is no object 
of the same identity equally familiar in 
both epochs and languages. One example 
may be cited. Everyone will remember the 
sponge soaked in vinegar that was passed to 
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Jesus on the cross. This had to be held up 
to his face on some support. In the books 
of Matthew and Mark a reed is said to have 

used. In that of John the sponge was 
Put_ upon hyssop. The word has been 
Variously translated as spear, stick, rod, cane 
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and pike in different versions, and there has 
been a virulent controversy about what was 
the implement really used to elevate the 
sponge. Others today think that the stalk 
of dhura (Sorghum vulgare var. durra. 
(Forsk) Dinsm) was what was used. Prob- 
ably it is now quite impossible to determine 
the point which is after all only of academic 
interest, the operative being the fact that a 
sponge dipped in vinegar was elevated to 
the sufferer’s face. 

Dr. and Mrs. Moldenke’s scientific train- 
ing and official positions in American botany 
amply qualify them for the task, which has 
occupied no less than twelve years, of 
recognising Bible plants. They have recog- 
nised and described 230 plants in meticulous 
detail in this finely produced volume, but 
they acknowledge that there are still others 
that they may not have recognised. With 
great modesty they exhort others to con- 
tinue the work they have so ably and 
systematically begun. Meanwhile it is not 
too much to say that their devoted studies 
have produced a volume that is fascinating 
in the extreme and of great value to theolo- 
gians, philologists, botanists, students of folk 
lore, and many other classes of reader to 
whom their subject cannot fail to appeal. 


T. R. GLOVER: a biography by H. G. 
Wood. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 
net. 


: WHo touches this book touches a man’: 
a man so various that he seemed to one 
of his Cambridge colleagues to be ‘a fine 
combination of Dr. Johnson and Charles 
Lamb,’ stiff in some of his opinions, some- 
times in the wrong; whimsical, humorous; 
everything in turn and all the time; as 
learned in Greek as in Latin; as devoted to 
the Classics (almost) as to the Scriptures, 
with his religion centred in Jesus, and him- 
self (according to some friendly critics) weak 
in theology. One is struck by the number 
of academic posts he applied for, or thought 
of applying for, in Cambridge, in Canada, 
in the United States, but it becomes clear 
that the deciding motive was always to make 
the widest use of his varied learning. 
Perhaps one sentence will exemplify and 
justify all his humour: writing to his son he 
says, ‘ your book will be better for not being 
improved. Just imagine yourself improved 
by the removal of all your nodosities, angles 
and oddities.’ This book removes none of 


Glover’s nodosities. 
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A HOPKINS READER 


Selected with an Introduction by JoHNn Pick, 
and illustrated with some of the Poet’s drawings. 


21s. net 
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CH 
Illustrated 21s. net 
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Joan Hassatt 





A tribute to the bicentenary of the founding 


of the British Museum. 21s. net 
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Home University Library 
6s. net 
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